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Electric Lighting in the je Stampede Tunnel. 


sramraee TUNNEL, u 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, Oct. 1, 1888. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In response to your request, a description of the plan of 
lighting the Stampede Tunnel is given. This tunnel is the 
second in length in the United States, being 9,844 ft. long. 
it is on the Cascade Division of the Northern Pacific, and 
pierces the main range of the Cascade Mountains at an 
altitude of 2,800 ft. above tide. It was completed and 
opened for traffic the latter part of May of the present year, 
requiring twenty-eight months for its completion from date 
of contract. 

During the period covered by construction, arc lights were 
used with very good results, but it was decided to adopt the 
incandescent system for permanent use for the following 
reasons: Asa linear distance rather than an area was to be 
lighted, the distribution of the greater number of lamps in 
one line would be much more effective. The gases and smoke 
from the engine were found to corrode and clog the mechan- 
ism of the are lamps. The strong air-currents through the 
tunnel would waste the carbons rapidly, or require the use of 
globes, with consequent loss of light. An economy was se- 
cured in attendance and cost of renewals. For these and 
other reasons it was decided by Mr. H. 8. Huson, the princi- 
pal Assistant Engineer, to adopt this system as being best 
adapted to the existing conditions. 

The plant was furnished by the Northwestern Electric Sup 
ply and Construction Co., of Seattle, W. T. It consists of a 
300-light new style Edison municipal dynamo, constructed 
to run at apressure of 1,200 volts. Self-lubricating bearings 
reduce the necessary attendance toa minimum. The lamps, 
300 in number, are 30 candle-powereach. Light iron brack- 
ets from the sides support these lamps at intervals of 66%¢ ft. 
on each side, giving one lamp to every 33}¢ ft. 

The lamps are not placed as high as customary, it being 
quite an object to avoid the smoke accumulating in the crown 
of the arch. 

The plan of wiring is peculiar to the system. Six complete 
circuits are required which have a common return wire for 
all. A ‘pole box,” containing a switch and safety catch,_ 
connects each circuit with the common return. This ar 
rangement permits any one or all sections to be lighted at 
will, for convenience of workmen or trains. The tunne] 
in general is free from leaks, but where they occur Clark’s 
triple insulated wire is used. 

The system is operated from the ‘‘ east end,” and is driven 
by a double 1314-in. Leffell mining wheel. The falls of Mos- 
quito Creek, almost directly over the east portal, furnish a 
hydraulic head of 160 ft., with but 400 ft. of piping. 

During the dry season the power is furnished by the steam 
plant, consisting of a 50 h. p. high speed Ball engine and a 
60 h, p. steel boiler. The dynamo is arranged to connect 
with either the engine or wheel, or with both, the engine be- 
ing used as an auxiliary in the latter case. 

Water is furnished from the turbine supply pipe to a 6-in. 
pipe, laid throughout the length of the tunnel. This pipe was 
used during construction to furnish compressed air to the 
rock drills, but is now used as a fire protection. Hydrant 
cocks are provided at suitable intervals and hose distributed 
at several points. In the event of a fire breaking out in the 
timber lining or approach snow-sheds, one or more streams, 
under a constant pressure of 71 ]bs., can be quickly applied 
atany point. In addition to the above precautions, a com- 
plete telephone system is in use throughout the tunnel con- 
necting with the east and west end stations. 

E. H. McHenry, 
Engr. in charge. 








Control of Trains on Grades. 





To THE EprTor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your record of train accidents for July twelve of the 
collisions were caused by trains breaking in two; in seven 
instances the rear part ran into the forward section; in four 
the train parted when ascending a grade, the rear part run- 





ning back into a following train, and there was one case 
where a train broke into three parts. There was one other 
case which occurred on the L. & N. on the 16th near Jami- 
son, Ala., and which you have not attributed to breaking in 
two, but which should be so classified, where the forward 
portion in returning backed into the detached section. Your 
information is that six of these vollisions occurred on a grade. 
It would be unfair to charge that they were caused by negli- 
gence without further particulars, as to time of day, condi- 
tions of weather, etc.; but there are two instances which ap- 
pear inexcusable. One on the 25th on the Chesapeake & Obio, 
where an engine broke away from the cars and was after- 
wards run into by them, and the one on L. & N., already re- 
ferred to, where the engine, returning at considerable speed, 
ran into the detached part. It is difficult tocomprehend how 
a detached part on an ascending grade could get away from 
the trainmen if they were awake and at their proper sta- 
tions. I claim that there need be few, it any, serious dis- 
asters from trains breaking in two if the rules are intelligent- 
ly lived up to and some judgment exercised. 

A very important rule, and one that sbould be rigidly en- 
forced that disasters from this cause may be averted, is No. 
226. Pennsylvania book of instructions: ‘* Conductors must 
see that the couplings and brakes of the cars in their trains 


665 | are in good order before starting, and inspect them when the 


train stops for water, or for other trains.” This inspection 
of couplings, etc., is also enjoined upon the brakemen by rule 
No, 243. If the conductor when taking the car numbers of 
his train would glance at the couplings, his practiced eye 
might frequently detect a cracked link or pin, or bad draw- 
bead. Heshould know that the brakemen faithfully per- 
form their duty in this matter, ore walking along either side 
of the train. 

The next consideration is the proper handling of trains on 
heavy grades. In ascending, as well as in descending them 
the brakemen should be required to remain at their posts. 
Many conductors permit their men to go back to the caboose 
to getsomething toeat when ascending along grade. My 
experience is that atrain is more likely to part then than 
when descending, particularly if the engine is slipping. 
Rule 227 says conductors must see that the brakemen 
“keep their positions and use the brakes properly, particu- 
larly when descending heavy grades.” To what part of the 
train should the brakes be applied when descending heavy 
grades ? It never occurred to me uutil recently that there 
was a difference of opinion on this subject. Those who ad- 
vocate that the front brakeman should control the train, 
claim that the train all being together, a car can be dropped 
into a siding with more ease; but we are not running local 
freights, to which that view of the case is alone applicable. 
They also say that a train is less likely to part, but they do 
not advance any intelligent reason in support of this asser- 
tion. Ifa train is controlled on a descending grade by the 
front brakeman, all the cars behind those on which he has 
applied the brakes are together, and they jolt more than if 
the slack were stretched out and the train drawn taut, and a 
pin or drawhead key is more likely to be jolted out cf place; 
then when the engineman uses steam at the foot of the grade, 
the strain is very severe on links, pins and drawheads, par- 
ticularly if there is a grade to ascend. My experience is that 


the rear brakeman should take the slack of the 
train just before the engineman shuts off steam, 
or before the cars run together, and he, with the 


assistance of the middle man, who when descending heavy 
grades should work not more than 12 or 15 cars from the 
caboose, should control the train. The rear man should not 
release his brakes entirely until] after the engineman uses 
steam, and the brakeman feels that the train is all to 
gether. 

There is no question in my mind about this being the proper 
way to control a heavy freight train. The conductor knows 
that at least two of his men are on top, whereas if the front 
man controls the train, the remainder of the crew may be in 
the caboose, and the first intimation they receive of the train 
being parted is when it comes together in collision. Control 
the train from the rear end, and if it parts, the brakes are 
already applied to it, and a few more will stop it before a col- 
lision is possible, unless the engineman, contrary to instruc- 
tions, stops the forward part too soon. The flagman can get 
off and go back to protect the rear before it stops, leaving 
the middle man or conductor to observe Rule 247. which says 
that after he has brought the detached portion to a stand- 
still he must ‘‘send forward the most reliable person he can 
command to make danger signals until the front portion of 
the train comes back, etc.” 

If the men on the furward portion of the parted train ob- 
serve Rule 100: ““Enginemen must keep the front part of the 
train in motion until the detached portion is stepped. * * 
The front portion before going back must first send a man 
with danger signals 900 yards in advance, and running with 
great caution at a speed not exceeding four miles per hour,” 
it occurs to me that wrecks like that at Jamison station must 
be the result of gross recklessness, The majority of tke col- 
lisions which occur from detached portions coming together 
are caused by negligence or by inability of the trainmen to 
put into practice the latter clause of rule 121, which reads, 
“they must take every precaution for the protection of their 
trains, even if not provided for by the rules.” LANGDON. 





The Road Foreman of Engines. 


The rapid growth of railroad ” systems and the consequent 
increase in the number of employés necessary to promptly 
handle the business, have caused the creation of new depart- 
ments, with the especial object of facilitating some of the 
multitudirous duties that formerly devolved upon other 
officials, who from early custom, or from a desire to econo- 
mize in operating expenses, were given charge of various de- 





partments of the service that became unwieldy with 
the gradual development of the Jarger railroad 
systems, These offices were ultimately subdivided, and 
the titles bestowed upon the heads of the new departments 
were unknown in early days of railroading. One of the 
many new officers thus appointed was the Road Foreman of 
Engines, or as he is entitled on some railroads, the Traveling 
Engineer. His duties are important, and if properly selected 
ard capable, he can effect important economies in the hand- 
ling of locomotives. It is therefore remarkable that few of 
the railroads of this country bave reached that stage of 
progress where such an official bas been appointed. Even 
where the question has been considered, progress has been 
prevented by objections advanced by other officials in the 
motive power department who are loath to resign their au- 
thority, even when they know that they are unable to give 
a proper amount of attention to the duties that usually de- 
volve upon the road foreman. In many cases the road fore 
man when appointed is considerably hampered by restric- 
tions of authority. 

On those roads that have appointed road foremen of engines 
and have given them the proper authority much gocd to the 
service has resulted. This is evidenced by the performance 
sheet, the elevated character of the employés properly made 
subordinate to him, and the decidedly better condition of the 
locomotives. 

Upon the proper selection of this officer depends the suc- 
cess with which his department is operated. He should be se- 
lected with especial reference to his ability as a locomotive en- 
gineer, and if not a full fledged machinist should have at least 
a knowledge of what constitutes a good mechanical job of the 
many required on the ordinary locomotive during the wear- 
ing out process. He is a decidedly better and more valuable 
man when he possesses both of these qualifications in a high 
degree, and if selected from among his fellow engineers should 
already possess their confidence and esteem, else his work 

willbe a dismal failure and his life an unpleasant one. 

Custom on various roads places engineers and firemen 
under the immediate direction of various officials, the di- 
vision superintendent, train master or master mechanic, usu- 
ally the latter. As the master mechanic, if his shop is u pro- 
gressive one, has his hands full in attending to the details of 
construction and repairs, be can but imperfectly give per- 
sonal supervision to engineers and firemen and the machines 
they handle. This being the case, the duty of looking after 
such details usually devolves upon the round house foreman, 
with possibly another man at the opposite end of the line 
with the same title and equal authority. Their duties 
should be simply to attend strictly to the care of locomotives 
while in their ‘mmediate charge, and get them ready for 
the road in the shortest possible time when needed. 

Tact and firmness are necessary adjuncts to the successful 
road foreman of engines, locomotive engineers being a 
very difficult class of railroad employés to handle, 


Being properly appointed by superiors who have perfect 
confidence in his ability and discretion he is worse than 
useless if not given ample authority to carry out the duties 
to which he is assigned. The division superintendent is re- 
sponsible for the prompt and economical handling of the 
traffic, and therefore has the supervision of all of the at- 
taches of his particular division or territory. The road 
foreman of engines should, therefore, report directly to the 
division superintendent, and make special reports to the 
superintendent of motive power, giving such particulars as 
may be required of the conditions of locomotives and the 
supervision of tests of the many particular devices constantly 
being placed upon engines to ascertain theirjutility. 

It is not well to assign him too much territory. Long 
journeys waste much valuable time which, if concentrated 
on the ordinary division and branches will enhance bis value. 
For this reason, when practicable, his headquarters should 
be midway between division terminals. 

Briefly, the duties that should devolve upon him are: 

1. Charge of the entire engine assignment of his particular 
division. 

2. Supervision of engineers and firemen. 

8. To direct the proper handling of engines. 

a, Judicious use of stores. 
b. Economical use of fuel. 

Being in charge of the motive power and thoroughly 
familiar with tne efficiency of each engine, he is well quali- 
fied to assign to a given train the engine that will best do the 
work. 

In the matter of running repairs engineers are usually held 
responsible, but the road foreman should frequently consult 
with the master mechanic and round-house foreman on 
points that are constantly arising, having especial reference 
to the life of the various parts of the engines and practice in 
caring for the locomotive generally. Much depends upon the 
pleasant relations and necessary harmony which should 
and can be established in such conferences, the duties and 
relation of each to the other being thoroughly understood 
and appreciated. 

The greater portion of his time must necessarily be spent 
on the road riding upon the locomotives, carefully observing 
their working and condition in detail, making such memo- 
randa as will enable him to make an intelligent periodical 
report to the proper officer of their condition and efficiency. 
The over or underloading of engines being a vital question 
in the movement of traffic should receive bis careful at- 
tention and prompt advices be given his superior officer. 

Brought in close relations with engiveers and firemen, the 
road foreman of engines bas ample opportunity to observe 
the methods of each, to encourage those of his men who 
endeavor to economize in the use of fuel and stores, and to 
create for themselves a record of which he may be proud, 
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Form 1 
MONTHLY R&PORT ON CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES .............00000- sateenebavens OE, OR SEN OD icv sccme aks, occibeanna. cs. ceveean 188 
| 
Boiler. | Fire-box. 
Engine. Date ‘. . ani 
Class. : Flues. Tires. Tender. On what train General condition. 
No. examined. Conditi Date last | Date of stay bolt 
oneition. tested. | 
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examinations. | 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO FOREMEN oF ENGINES.—‘* Remarks on condition of engines;’’ Thorough repairs—Fair working order—Order for shop—Report passenger, freight, ballast and shifting engines 


each class in the order of their numbers, to be registered uoder the following heads: 1. Passenger engines inservice. 2 
6. Work engines. 


extra. 5. Passerger and freight engin‘s on branches. 
N 








and to check those who he finds from necd of proper instruc- 
tion, or, through general carelessness, are wasteful of the 
company’s money. He must, of course, take men as he finds 
them already in the company’s employ, and by al! proper 
means within his power endeavor to raise the standard of 
his men above the mere machine. He should be given au” 


thority, subject, of course, to the approval of bis 
superior officer, to employ mew engineers and 
firemen, when it is necessary. He should care- 
fully examine each applicant as to his fitness 


and require unimpeachable credentials. He should aim, 
however, to ‘“‘ grow” his own engineers of the very best 
‘* timber,” selected from among the applicants presenting 
themselves for positions as firemen. In this stage of the fu- 
ture engineer’s career is the key to the future quality and 
excellence of his men, for, by a judicious s-lection of the fit- 
test, considered from many standpoints, of which intelli 
gence is not the least, the road foreman of engines paves the 
way for having a first-class lot of engineers. 


Having employed his fireman, his next care should be to 
see that the man is properly instructed in his multitudinous 
duties, which may be done by placing him for a few trips in 
charge of cthers whose work is of the highest order. Men 
are prone to follow first impressions, and many otherwise 
good firemen have been utterly spoiled by improper methods 
taught by inefficient and careless instructors. 

In the promotion of firemen to engineers the road fore- 
man of engines should require the candidate for the honors 
and important trusts about to be bestowed upon him to pass 
a rigid examination as to his qualifications for the position of 

engineer, and may advantageously, from a series of the 
usual questions given the candidate, decide upon a fair aver- 
age of correct replies to establish his fitness for promotion. 
Where practicable he should require the prospective engineer 
to demcnstrate practically on one of the old engines usually 
found side-tracked awaiting retirement, the disconnecting 
process he would employ in various accidents likely to occur, 
methods of keying up rods, etc., etc. The candidate’s pro- 
ficiency in train rules must, as a matter of fact, be well ascer- 
tained, a duty usually devolving upon one of the transporta- 
tion department officials. Promotion among engineers to 
more responsible duties should, asa matter of course, be in 
the order of succession with the oldest in point of service, 
capability to perform successfully the particular service 
being duly considered. 

The road foreman of engines should have access to all 
records pertaining to the performance of the men and engines 
under his charge, and the information there obtained if used 
judiciously ina comparative way, is an incentive for the 
best of his men to do better, and the poorer to emulate the 
best. The consumption of fuel, being about the largest item 
of expenditure in the motive power department, should be 
given the greatest consideration by the road foreman, and 
he should endeavor to reduce the ccnsumption to a minimum 
for a given amount of work. 

The number of engines he may look after successfully 
largely depends upon the amount of territory through which 
they may operate, but it may be safely assumed that 100 
locomotives is as many, under average conditions, as he can 
handle properly without assistance. 

It is customary on the Pennsylvania lines for the road 
foreman to submit a monthly report of the fcondition of 
locomotives to the division superintendent and superintend- 
ent of motive power. A copy of the blank form employed is 
subjoined herewith (see Form 1), and will fully explain 
itself in detail. he information contained im this report 
must be necessarily brief and condensed, but it may contain 
the essentials of all that is necessary for heads of depart- 
ments to know, and by them is intelligently understooe, 
through a key of standard expressions which conveys, in 
a most accurate manner, the exact condition of each 
engine. 
in the course of his daily routine of duties, the 
road foreman gains a more intimate knowledge of all of his 
engines in every detail than is possessed by any other official, 
and is consequently more capable of advising the nature of 
the repairs each engine should receive in detail as 1t goes into 
the shop, and with a discrimination which must mean a mini- 
mum of cost for repairs. 

The blank form used by road foremen of engines on the 
Pennsylvania lines for reporting the repairs recessary to en- 
gines going into shop is also appended (see Form 2), and will 
show to what extent the system may be applied, and its sim- 
plicity requires comparatively little clerical work. The 
road foreman of engines is certainly the proper man to de- 
cide when the engine is ready for shop, as well as when it 


| sibilities” report. 
In collecting the information for this report, | 


7. Engines in shop. 


Passenger engines extra. 3. 
Work engines include all engines used on construction, distributing, ballast, wood and ditching trains. 
oTe.—This report should be made out and torwarded to the Superintendent Motive Power, so as to be received without fail on the 2d day of euch month. 


Freight enzines in service. 4. Freight engines 








oad Foreman of Engines. 




























































































Form 2 
Snbswee abseunUMEReebe caeiianacan..deans) beaene 188 
M5: sep bepse dud cwcdmsetentn tan thie idabewaa tae Supt. M. P. 
Dear Sir: The following is a list of KEPAIRS needed on Engine. ..................... i esnctncbennuceters 
Ee ee Sent to.. 660s! aa-¥ee. b5e0 MN csc caatsas es eatchedvwasascs 
sw elwl zl | ela! 2 
Pia) e)s Rigi | 2 a |5|3 
2) 8/2|& B/e&| 2 |e | le|/8/*1e 
Bi¢|: |e s|3|: |e! Je/2\: |e 
g|s 5 ol a et at g|a| S 
: . oe bs Beet ® a | . oa 
Nn... cvakicenes Kire-box, throat sheet.... | || Rocker arms.... .. ...... 
See = stay bolts... | | ai RN 
Arch brick........ « - PROG OOP. casscs dea. as | rae 
CS ear ee - EFAME ..2.0- s0% | ia Sa | | 
eOgkcy | aeen | hems. | SEER ERR ERE | | Rubber casting.......... } 
Axles, driving...... seen | POE: «.ainnwees: 405%iese0% | | ||Sand-box...... ... sees] | 
— a Rea ches | |Foot boards..............| | | || Scoop. water........... | | 
BMA waies ‘sanaunevedvace: os POUND ces csscnses schecs | ||Shoes and wedges ...... 
EP en | Frame clamps............ | Smoke box extension... | 
braces, back........ | te: ‘<cenasaaee } = ‘+ deflector..... 
; a. een 4 “ rere 
Boxes, driving... . . .... COCKS... ecsssss | a: ‘* bopper ..... } 
* engineman’s...... | 58 ts waniene id ‘ petting ...... | 
—_  «§ ie water glass,...... | © MO ces: cece a | 
“© link and pin.... ..| ORION: 6 Ga cncwacos <5. 68% A] Springs. . 
i jee | |Guide yoke. . | | Spring rigging. .| 
“  truck.. |Headlight . ..... Steam chests............. | 
Brakes, driver . ie * boards |‘ chestcasings....| | | 
Bumper, front. . *. “ brackets....... || Tender brake rigging ....| 
WARE nec bcc ou FERIDOROEE 5055. ce cna sos | ee Seas | | 
a= aa | err 1} 8S icc eaeuscnmns 
Croms-head. .....00000.002| | FESESEARE, 0 ...00.cc0000 fn oO IE cccanecsess | 
“ “ Reet oe } | Panes i cua | ee ee ia 
vay ti eee Link hangers..... ....... Throttle lever...... ..... 
= CASINGS... ..0000. | | Pe, dks cae: ees | : TIGRINE. .. 6005002 | 
ae... Tee | Packing, spring.......... Pg eee | } 
* cock rigging.... | ze * ee | “ all | | 
- eae | | Paint and varnish........ * valve..... | | 
** head casings.... | ERI RS | Truck, engine............ | | | 
Damper rigging.......... Pedestal caps............ J 2 wheels. .. | | | 
PRIMERS (oan canwiacns | RL thssarccvaneweescn os “wheel cov. | 
DOMEG TOD... .. cc cccccccs | so, Pere —— pee | 
*F PNDB..2. ce tecccees Pins, crank.... ..... se: os ‘“ wheels. .. .| | 
— ll (oe PEG, GIG. ..00s.00006 : | Valves and fittings ...... 
= “  casting...... | $s EES AS | } check ...... | | 
Drawhead, back........ | WE, CL ora i | | 
* PPOGs veacccast | SS) MMe iicscsagenyawa ~ 
Drop grate bars... .. ...| | <a REE “ Yi 
TCORMATION 6.00505 scones Oe) WRN cc caer kee Valve rods | 
Eccentric rods... ........ | | BR aceianisaes (eed: or — 4 | | 
” nie, Ee | | ee SOGe:.. | = | | 
Exhaustcolumn. ....... | ** rod glands nes | | 
‘* nozzle .... al Port cocks.... || Water 
WEG TIOE so. cacse ake | | Rails, hand. .......... xa || Wheel centres, driving... | 
i back sheet ...... | Reverse gear, steam...... } “* covers ws we 
ee axa ves | | SY CEE aaasuiweaes || Whistle ica peabenkanacaee 
a ie ree | © FRO anc nce: soes | 
ae meer, | | | reach rod.... ... | 
REMARKS: 
Road Foreman of Engines,..............--.ee0e0- Division. 

















Form 3. 
CLASSIFICATION OF REPAIRS TO BE DONE TO LOCOMOTIVES, WITH ESTIMATED TIME REQUIRED FOR THE DIFFERENT CLASSES. 





! 
| 


No. of | Passenger, freight 


engine. | or construction. quired. 


| 
|Class of repairs re-| Date when to go to 
i shop. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| | Remarks. 
| } 
| | 





No. 1. New boiler and gen ral repairs to machinery —90 days. 
No. 2. New fire-box and general repairs to macbinery—75 days. 


No. 5. Slight repairs, such as facing valves, etc.—5 days. 


NOTE.— Nature of repairs, with the time required for such repairs, can be classified as follows: 


No. 3. Re-setting of tubes and general repairs to machinery—40 days. 
No. 4. Re-setting of tubes, turning of tires and slight repairs to machinery—25 days. 








should go in for repairs, his endeavor being to keep it on the 
road and going, as long as judicious for the service. 

A further and exceedingly valuable report is made semi- 
annually to the superintendent of motive power by the 
Pennsylvania road foreman of engines, termed the ‘*‘ Pos- 
This report (see Form 3) may contain an 
entire list of the engines in his charge, giving, by a wel) 
adapted classification, the character of the repair each engine 
is hkely to receive during the ensuing six months. There 
are five classes of repairs employed, as will be noted on the 
margin of the form, to each of which there is a money value 
of cost attached, being the result of an average cost ob. 
tained from a large number of engines repaired, and from 
which quite an accurate estimate may be obtained of the 
probable expenditures for repairing locomotives for a period 
of six months in advance, the result of legitimate wear and 
tear. In compiling such 4 report only the most intimate 
knowledge of the condition of the locomotives and the char- 
acter of the service enables the road foreman of engines to 
make it with any degree ef accuracy. 





It will be seen that none of the three forms here gi ven 





could be readily abbreviated in any particular and their es- 
pecial value in connection with the duties of the road fore- 
man of engines is evident. 

It has not been our purpose in this article to deal with 
minor duties of the officer in question, but to present the 
larger and more important ones. 

Properly supported, the road foreman of engines is a valu- 
able official, who could be advantageously employed on many 
railway systems where his appointment is not yet contem- 
plated, or if appointed his authority is very limited or 
hampered by so many ‘* bosses” that his position is a burden 
and an annoyances, and he becomes a mere figurehead. 

IXION. 








The Leslie Rotary Snow Shovel. 





The accompanying illustration represents the latest form 
of the Leslie Rotary Snow Shovel, as now constructed 
by the Cooke Locomotive Works, of Paterson, N. J., for the 
approaching season. Sixteen of these rotary shovels are now 
building, including three for narrow gauge roads, Two 
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THE LESLIE ROTARY SNOW SHOVEL. 


Built by the Cooke LocomoTIvE Works, Paterson, N. J. 


will be completed by Oct. 15, and the others will, it is ex- 
pected, be finished in time for the first heavy snow fall. 
Some alterations and improvements have been introduced, 
but the general principle of the shovel remains unaltered, as 
shown in previous iilustrations.* 

The general construction of the rotary is well known to 
the majority of our readers, but a brief description may be 
useful. 

A stout frame of heavy I-beams is mounted upon two four- 
wheeled diamond trucks, the whole construction being of 
extra strength. This frame carries a large locomotive type 
boiler with a fire-box which extends the full width between 
the wheels, as shown in the rear elevation. This boiler sup- 
plies steam to two 17 x 22 cylinders with Walsheart valve 
motion. Each cylinder works a short shaft on whicb is fast 
a bevel wheel, 33 in. diameter on pitch line. These bevel 
wheels gear into a larger bevel wheel, 49% in. diameter, on 
pitch line, fast on the main shaft driving the knife wheel 
placed in the front of the machine. ‘Ibis wheel is 9 ft. in 
diameter, and is set in a round casing with a flaring square 
front 10 ft. wide and the same height. This casing serves to 
feed the snow into the wheel from the corners of the cut. 
The wheel contains an inner and outer series of knives. 
These knives are pivoted on radial pins, and the surfaces of 
the knives being inclined to one another, the knives are 
canted when they encounter any snow, and are set so as to 
slice it off and feed it into the machine. Behind these knives 
and on the same shaft isa fan wheel composed of a number 
of radial blades. As the whole wheel jis revolved at con- 
siderable velocity the centrifugal force causes the snow to 
fly to the outside of the fan wheel, and as the latter is sur- 
rounded by a casing the snow can only escape where an 
opening is provided for it. This opening is at the top of the 
wheel immediately behind the headlight. The opening is 
provided with a movable hood, so that the stream of snow 
can be regulated, and made to fly either to the right or left 
of the track. 

The boiler and engines are protected from the weather by 
a strong house. 


The rotary is under the charge of a pilot, who stands 
on a platform immediately above the bevel wheels 
and in front of the smoke-box. By a system of sig- 
nals he controls the engineers on the rotary and pusher, and 
by a hand wheel can alter the position of the hood that 
directs the stream of snow to either side. He has also charge 
of the ice breaker and flanger for cleaning the rails after the 
main body of the snow has been removed by the rotary. 


The ice breaker is a stout blade of steel, hanging in front 
of the front whee! of the front truck, and so attached to the 
journal box and frame of the truck that it rises and falls 
with the movement of the front truck wheels, and conse- 
quently maintains a fixed position—about }¢ in.—above the 
top of the rail. The ice breaker and the flanger which fol- 
lows it can be raised several inches above the track by means 
specially arranged for this purpose and described below. 

The flanger, which clears out snow from both sides of the 
rail for a distance of about 12 in., is attached in a some- 
what similar manner in front of the rear wheel of the front 
truck. 

The eight-wheeled car as above described is followed by a 
tender carrying water for the supply of the boiler. These 
two vehicles are propelled into a snow bank by one or more 
locomotives, as may be required, according to circumstances. 

The machines have been found to work so successfully that 





* The Rotary as first constructed in Canada was illustrated in 
the Railroad Gazette, Sept. 12, 1884. The first Rotary con- 
structed in the United States was shown in the issue of April ~4. 

5. Further illustrations, showing also the work performed by 
the Rotary, appeared in the Railroad Gazette, April 20, 1888. 
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the alterations are only in detail, aud involve no departure 
from the principle of the rotary. 

The snow flanger and ice-plow, which are not shown in the 
engraving, are now mounted somewhat differently, though 
the construction and position of the ice-plow and flanger are 
unchanged. As formerly arranged. buth had to be lifted, by 
means of a steam cylinder, on approaching frogs and switches. 
If, however, the pilot who controls the rotary shovel and 
stands in the front part of the house immediately behind the 
wheel is unabie to locate the frogs, etc., it is obvious that the 
ice-plow would strike and be disabled. To minimize this in- 
convenience, 4 safety link was used to suspend the ice- 
plow. This link being purposely weak was alone broken, 
and being easily replaced, the delay caused was very slight. 

In the present arrangement nothing is injured should the 
pilot forget the locality of frogs and highway crossings or 
other similar obstru-tions. The ice breaker and flanger are 
hung by springs, which are sufficiently stiff to keep the ice- 
plow and flanger to their work, but yield when they strike a 
solid obstruction. The ice-plow and flanger are consequently 
lifted clear and return to work when the obstruction is 
passed. 

The ice-plow and flanger are now lifted out of gear by 
eccentrics on the rear end of the main sbaft. These eccen- 
trics are norrrally out of gear when the flanger and ice-plow 
are at work. The latter are lifted when the eccentrics are 
thrown into gear by a clutch which can be operated by the 
pilot. 

Experience has shown that it is advisable to keep the knife- 
wheel always running. If there is only a very little snow on 
the track, it soon collects as the snow-shovel is pushed ahead 
by the locomotive, and it is more convenient to get rid of it 
by constantly running the wheel at a slow speed than to wait 
until the snow has accumulated. It is also more convenient 
to have the wheel running when a snow drift is unexpectedly 
encountered. 

The other improvements comprise an alteration in the 
front and lower part of the knife wheel casing, which is ex- 
pected to diminish the resistance in passing through hard 
packed snow and ice. The knife wheel is placed nearer the 
front edge of the casing, so that the snow is more easily 
gathered in. 

The roof of the house has been strengthened and made 
flush from end to end, whereas it was formerly highest over 
the front. where the pilot is located. The number of windows 


' has also been diminished, and the windows are divided into 


several small panes, so that a broken pane can be more easily 
replaced. 

The boiler is provided with a brick arch, and a single 
nozzle blast pipe is used, and it is anticipated that these and 
other minor improvements will improve the steaming power 
of the boiler. 

The weight of the rotary in complete working order is 
about 110,000 Ibs. 








An American Superintendent in England. 





Major E. T. D. Myers, General Superintendent of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, who is well known to 
many of our readers, sent to the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion the following notes made on a recent trip in England. 





‘The difference between our own and the English ways and 
methods 1s so great that it is rather difficult to give correct 
conclusions regarding them. Of course their works are more 
solidly built; asarule stone or brick (the latter, I think, 
greatly in excess of the former) is used where we should be 
content with wood. The principal thoroughfares are car- 
ried over or under the track, or ‘way,’ as they call it, either 
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Front Elevation. Hind Elevation. 


jon arches, through tunnels, or on iron girders. Grade cross- 
ings are rarely seen even for farm roads. On the great lines, 
where four tracks are often seen, the cuttings are very long 
as well as the embankments, and the slopes generally so flat 
that you feel more as if you were traversing a natural valley 
or along a ridge than an artificial work. Drainage is most 
scrupulously and expensively provided for and very costly 
retaining walls at the foot of the slopes in cuttings are com- 
mon features. 

‘* The double headed rail is universally supported on every 
tie by heavy cast-iron chairs in which the rail is secured 
by wooden keys or rounded wedges. The chairs themselves 
are held down by screw bolts and by wooden treenails. 
The fitting of all this is done with precision. The chairs 
and ties are ‘assembled’ before their delivery to the ‘plate 
layers’ so as to be exactly in gauge and so adjusted as to 
have a ‘cant’ for the top of rail corresponding to that of 
the tread, viz.: one in twenty towards the centre of the 
track. The rails are from 86 to 90 lbs. per yard in 
weight, and the ties 3ft. apart on centres, all squared 
and uniform in size. The joints are suspended and clamped 
by heavy fish bars, not angle-bars, The alignment and surface 
are, of course, very fine. The ballast, which is largely grav- 
el and cinder, is heavy and is disposed in various ways, the 
prevailing fashion being to fill innearly to the top of the 
rails over three tie spaces and then leave a truuzgh or gutter 
below the base of tie betweentwo, This practice is, I am 
informed, about to be discarded by the London & North 
Western. 

* Their frogs are rigid and laid in heavy castings, and all 
the switches are what we call split. The use of interlocking 
signals is well nigh universal, and the absolute block system 
equally so. I have traveled on single as well as double lines, 
on narrow as well as on standard gauge roads, and nowhere 
as yet have I seen a train order given. The staff sys- 
tem is largely employed on the single lines, which means 
simply that the possession of a brass mounted baton by the 
driver or guard (conductor) of atrain gives the right to 
track over a given section, and no train can move over that 
section without it. This insures against collision, but must 
be, under certain circumstances, exceedingly inconvenient. 

** As you are aware, the passenger cars are subdivided into 
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compartments, labeled first, second, and third class, and are 
occupied accordingly. They are much smaller and more 
confined than ours, and, with few exceptions, without any 
convenience or any means of heating. They are simply 
stage coaches on railroad wheels. The first class accommo- 
dates six persons in very luxurious seats: the second and 
third, ten persons on seats comfortable enough for a few 
hours’ ride. The motion of trains issmooth, but not more so 
than on the best American tracks. The changes of direction 
are almost imperceptible, even on pretty stiff curves; first 
because of the less overhang allowed, secondly because of the 
compressed buffers; and to some extent, no doubt, because of 
careful alignment. I have seen no cars with bogies. They 
are simply supported on from two to four pairs of wheels 
rigidly attached to the frames, an arrangement which is 
conducive to lightness, of course, but which could hardly 
suit us, 

‘* You will be surprised to learn that the brake-blovks are 
of wood both on the cars and locomotives. I have not seen a 
brake shoe anywhere. The freight cars are small four wheel 
affairs, often with no brakes and often with the old-fashioned 
lever, which, when you were a youngster, you have seen on 
the tender of the engines. In ‘shunting’ the men stop them 
with sticks of wood laid on the track. 

“The hap-hazard, go-as-you-please way of handling ‘ Jug- 
gage’is very peculiar, and there is absolutely no safeguard 
against loss of it. But, on the other hand, it is carefully 
handled at the stations by the porters. They slip it into a 
compartment very often on the same carriage with you, and 
when you arrive at your destination you are immediately 
waited on by a porter, and in less time than you would think, 
your traps and yourself are packed in and upon a cab, and 
you are whirled off to your lodgings. Of course, you fee 
everybody for every thing, and for a liberal fee one can get 
almost any amount or kind of service. At the great terminal 
stations you can get elegant hotel accommodations, refresh- 
ments, books, etc. The buildings are vast, and areso arranged 
that your cab comes under the same roof with your train, 
and close to it, opposite the car door. The waiting-rooms are 
very gloomy under a London sky, and we have nothing to 
learn from them in that respect. The women of England are 
generally robust, and in consequence are not treated with so 
much delicate respect as ours. But courtesy and kindliness 
are the prevailing characteristics of the usual run of the 
commonalty of England. I have said nothing of the ‘goods’ 
stations at which hydraulic machinery isso largely employed, 

because it would be quite a task to describe it except orally. 

Indeed it is difficult to do justice to any branch of my sub- 
ject in a brief paper. For instance, as to ‘slips’ I have ob- 

served their treatment, and have talked with engineers about 
them. The cure is drainage, the means of providing which 
I will try to describe when we meet. * * * 

** Dust is seldom seen. Cinders are equally rare, smoke al- 
most entirely avoided. The coal is of a very much cleaner 
character than ours, there is hardly any slack or fine coal 
used, and there is more complete combustion. The exhaust 
is very gentle compared with ours. The duty demanded 
of the machine is less and the fire is not forced and torn 
to pieces by the draught. The engines make very little 
noise; there is no clanking or rattling about them. The 
fire-door, which opens inward, not outward, 1s never entirely 
closed, so that some air is constantly admitted above the 
fire.” 
















Car Mortiser and Borer. 









The accompanying illustration represents a No. 6 car mor- 
tiser and borer made by the Egan Co., of Cincinnati. The 
machine has a graduating stroke and an auxiliary boring 
mandrel, and is a heavy and substantial machine, designed 
to cut any size mortise from 4 in. to3in. wide and 6 in. 
deep in all kinds of wood. 

Tbe column is one hollow casting, and is claimed to be 
strong enough to stand up to the heaviest strain, to which a 
machine of this kind is subjected. The tight and loose 
pulleys are placed on the fly-wheel shaft to run between bear- 
ings, thus equalizing the strain of the belt and keeping the 
shaft in line. All the working parts are planed perfectly 
true and are accurately fitted and gibbed, which allows the 
machine to cut a perfectly straight mortise. 

The chisel mandrel is large in diameter and is made of cast 
steel. It is connected toa solid ram workirg in planed ways, 
in order the mandrel shall not spring even when mortising 
the hardest kind of wood at the full stroke. 

The patent chisel reverser is new and automatic. It is 
controlled by the treadle movement operating upon the 
chisel mandrel, and reversing the chisel every time the treadie 
is brought to the up stroke. 

The patent radial slide is recently patented, and is attached 
to the connections and operated by the treadle, and prevents 
the slightest jar on the foot, even when mortising without 
first boring a hole to admit the chisel. It is claimed that this 
has never been accomplished heretofore on a machine of this 
class. 

The bed is very large and is raised and lowered by a right 
and left hand screw, placed vertically between the bottom of 
bed and base of column. It has a lateral movement of four 
feet and a cross movement for mortising 16-in. timbers. 

There are two boring mandrels. One is in line with the 
chisel and is intended to bore the hole for the chisel to start 
to work in. The auxiliary mandrel has a 16-in. stroke, and 
may be moved by a hand wheel and screw to bore at any 
point witbin the width of the bed, which is 18 inches. Each 
boring mandrel is driven by a pulley on the machine, mak- 
ing the machine complete and self-contained. 

One of these mortisers was recently shipped to the Ameri- 
can Refrigerator Transit Co., St. Louis, Mo., for use in their 

































































































































































































































































CAR MORTISER AND BORER. 


Re 


Made by Tur Eaan Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


car shops, and they write Aug. 21, 1888: ‘* The mortiser is 
ruoning in fine shape. Mr. Steinbrenner extends bis com- 
pliments and says it’s the finest machine he has seen.” 

The manufacturers present it as the most improved tool of 
its class on the market. Any of our readers desiring further 
particulars may address the builders, the Egan Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








Bridge Failures.* 


The concluding portion of Mr. Geo. H. Thomson’s paper 
on ‘Mechanical Pathology Considered in its Relation to 
Bridge Design” is given below. 

The writer has, for fifteen years, been in a situation to ob- 
serve the wear of aconsiderable mileage of riveted work, 
erected between the years 1859 to 1873, and out of a long 
list of bridge accidents due to collisions from trains, engines 
and caual boats, has seen no failure of structure therefrom. 
He may be, therefore, excused in his advocacy of lattice 
bridges for railroad service, for all over grade (through) 
spans up to 250 ft., and for advancing his views concerning 
the design of bridges for the future, as follows: 

1. That integrity of furm, tbat rigidity and stanchness, 
peculiar to riveted work, and so essential in railroad 
bridges—so appreciated in America to-day in the *‘ through” 
plate girder—is an element of value in that railroad struggle 
for existence to come, between structures and wheels, aud is 
worthy the attention of those that maintain railroad struc- 
tures with heavy tonnage. 

2. That the accepted methods of dimensioning the mem- 
bers of a railroad bridge from strain sheet and unit stress 
data, is not sufficiently comprehensive of the difficulties to 
be overcome, and is not in accord with our mechanical in- 
tuitions and experience, and should not, therefore, be the 
only criterion of design. 

3. The design of the future should comprehend the work 
of the future, and should be liberal in the quantity of ma- 
teria] used, and judicious in its structural disposal, as well 
as careful in its selection and manufacture. 

That cars will weigh, with load, two tons per foot at no 
distant day—that engines will increase in power and ad- 
juncts—that other conditions, at present unknown, may 





* Paper read before the annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tionat Bath. The first portion of this paper was given on pages 
634, et seq, of The Railroad Gazette. 





arise which will require the exercise of forethought and 
judgment on tke part of the engineer, is highly probable. 
Precision in the calculation of stresses from wheel loads 
considered statically imposed, and figured to the pound, will 
notaid us here. A bridge does not hold up the better under 
the adverse conditions incidental to railroad operation for 
such precision. 

4, The various members of a bridge should be considered 
in its possible pathological as well as in its physiological re- 
lations. The sections of the various members of a truss can 
be made of shapes (of some considerable moment of inertia) 
to withstand any work, whether in tension, compression, or 
transversely. A web member of a truss normally may be in 
compression, but a collision may put it in tension or in trans- 
verse strain. A bottom chord normally in tension may be 
put in compression by an end post collision. If the car jumps 
on the chord then a beam is wanted. 

A bridge, like a soldier, has sometimes other duties to per- 
form than that appertaining to the routine life of the garri- 
son. 

5. A relatively smooth but temporary floor may be ob- 
tained by the use of long cross-ties of from 10 in. to 12 in. 
deep, closely spaced, and bolted to the longitudinal girders 
or to the chords. Such a floor is part of the bridge, and 
partakes of its strength, and it will support a derailed train, 
provided it does not catch fire; here is the danger, and the 
wood floor cannot be considered absolutely safe unless pro- 
tected from fire or watched. In many train wrecks, whether 
on or off of structures, the fire demon is present. The timely 
arrival of the fire department, eight minutes after the catas- 
trophe at Bussey Bridge, together with water near at band, 
and other favorable combinations of circumstances, saved 
the lives of those spared by the bridge failure. Wood floors 
connot be countenanced in first-class structures. Within a 
year the dangers of the woud floor have been several times 
vividly presented to the writer. The less timber about a 
railroad bridge the better; passenger cars of present type 
can furnish enough varnish and other inflammable material 
for fire wrecks—as sad experience has too often told us. 

A solid plate floor with the permanent way embedded in 
ballast avoids the possibility of fire catastrophes, and while 
making a rigid lateral system does not interfere with the 
stretching of the chords; a smvother track can be maintained 
and the care of derailed trains provided for. While che forces 
due from power brakes are dispersed through the ballast, 
the loads imposed approach the static in mechanical effect. 
It is the floor for the future—for first class work. 

6. For all through bridges the end posts should be made of 
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large excess of material and considered subject to transverse 
loading from collision. 

7. The portals should be heavy plate work, and rigidly 
and strongly connected to the chords and end posts, so that 
the bridge can be made to support itself and traiz, standing 
on “three legs,” the portal assisting. 

8. The web system should be designed for transverse load- 
ing, imposed in the lineal direction of the bridge. If vertical 
members are used, the web must be necessarily very heavy, 
as the force is applied at right angles to the member. If the 
web members are diagonal, with intersections, then in case 
of collision they will be principally strained in tension. 

9. The top lateral systm should be rigid with rivet con- 
nections; this is essential. 

Finally: The elastic work done by the various members of 
the trusses should be considered and allowed for. Those 
bridges so designed that each member shall not stretch more 
than x,both of its length under full live load and work have 
given s.tisfaction. 

The subject of mechanical pathology is relatively as legiti- 
mate and important a study to the engineer as medical path- 
ology is to the physician. While we expect the physician 
to be familiar with physiology, without pathology he would 
be of little use to his fellow-men, aad it isas much within the 
province of the engineer to investigate causes, study symp- 
toms, and find remedies for mechanical failures as it is ‘* to 
direct the sources of power in nature for the use and con- 
venience of man.” 

That the ideas presented herein will meet with the appro- 
bation of any considerable number of his professional 
brethren in America the writer does not believe; that the 
prevention of disasters on bridges will, at some not very re- 
mote period, receive professional attention f10m engineers is 
probable. The frequency of these failures, the long list in- 
creasing monthly, the loss of life, etc., will create a pubiic 
opinion favorable towards a recognition of the views ad- 
vanced in this paper. 

The discussion On the paper was very brief, but the speak- 
ers indorsed Mr. Thomson’s views that riveted structures 
would best stand the heavy engines and train-loads described 
in the paper. 

Mr. Benjamin Baker, who read the paper on behalf of the 
author, replied to the discussion and remarked that there 
was very little tosay. It had been asked why the paper 
was sent over to England, and the auswer was simply be- 
cause he had asked for it. Mr. Thomson was one of the most 
prominent authorities on the science of bridge construction 
in America, and no doubt he would have a warm time with 
his colleagues when they came to read what he had written. 
The speaker wished to mention one fact. Reference bad been 
made to English engineers and United Statesengineers. Now 
engineers loosed on themselves as engineers, and did not 
much consider whether they were English or American, for 
they claimed an interest in all that was done by the brother- 
hood on whichever side of the Atlautic it might be. The 
question of nationality did not come in so far as the engi- 
neering aspect of the question was concerned; there was, in 
fact, no nativval feeling. When an American spoke of the 
Institution of Civil Engimeers he meant the English institu- 
tion, recognizing in it the parent society of engineers all over 
the world. If he wanted to refer to the American Institu- 
tion he called it the American Institution. It is a good 
thing that the bond of good-fellowship and scientific interest 
should be strong enough to overcome narrow and senseless 
jealousies. Patriotism is a great virtue, but few things are 
more absurd than a mistaken application of its principles. 

A vote of thanks to the authcr was proposed by the Presi- 
dent and carried by acclamation. 








The Detroit Improved Cylinder Lubricator. 





The accompanying engraving represents the locomotive 
cylinder lubricators with which this company will here- 
after supply its customers, and is known as the “‘ Detroit No. 
2 Improved.” 


The distinctive advantages claimed are as follows: 








The Detroit No. 2 Improved Cylinder Lubricator. 


1. As the equalizing pipes start from a point in the con_ 
denser above the steam inlet at C, all surplus condensation 
must drain back into the boiler, and oil and steam only 
(which are both lubricants) pass through the tallow pipes 
to the valves and cylinders. This is important, because better 
lubrication is secured with a minimum amount of oil, and 
absolute regularity of feed is obtained. 

2. The equalizing pipes being outside the lubricator, leak- 
age or defects are readily detected and remedied. Any 
overheating of the lubricator is also avoided, and a full 
supply of condensation is always to be depended upon. 

3. In case of breakage of sight-feed glass, no steam can es- 
cape, as ports are instantly closed automatically by check 
valves in arms over sight-feed glasses. 

4. The disabling of one side of the lubricator will not ef- 
fect the satisfactory working of the opposite side. 

5. To use auxiliary oilers, simply close engine throttle, and 
oil the same as with the old cab oilers, 

The parts are indicated in the engraving as follows: 
B B. Auxiliary oilers. C. Connection for boiler pressure 
D. Water valve, HE, Regulating valves. G. Drainvalve. 








HH. Sight-feed glasses. J. Gauge glass. OQ. Filler plug. 
T T. Plugs to fiil glasses with water when first starting. 

Any further information may be obtained of the Detroit 
Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 








A Twenty-ton Traveling Crane Worked by Elec- 
tricity. 





At the recent meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science a paper on this subject was read by 
Mr. W. Anderson. An abstract follows: 

One of the traveling cranes in the foundry of the Erith 
Iron Works was originally constructed to be worked by 
hand; but preparations bad been made to apply wire rope 
driving at some future time. The crane is 30 ft. 6 in. span, 
and consists of a pair of wrought iron girders resting on end 
carriages running on an elevated line of rails. The gearing 
for hoisting and longitudinal and cross transverse is on the 
top of the main girders, the hoisting chain passes from the 
barrel at one end over a pulley at the other, then back to the 
pulleys in the cross traversing carriage, which runs between 
the main girders, through a falling block, and thence to an 
anchorage under the barrel at the extreme end of the main 
girders. By this arrangement the crane occupies a m::derate 
height, and the hook can come within 3 ft. of each wall. The 
inconveniences and wear attending the employment of rope 
driving gear induced the author to try whether electricity 
might not be used with advantage. 

The dynamo, which was intended to give 50 ampéres at 
120 volts with 1,200 revolutions, was fixed in the main 
boiler house of the works, and was driven by a small hori- 
zovtal engine by means of a link belt. The leads from the 
boiler house up to tbe conductor in the foundry are of 6 B. 
W. G. copper wire, while the conductor is formed of an an- 
gle iron bar 2 in. by 2 in. by '¢ in., extending the whole 350 
ft. length of the shop, and has one face roughly ground and 
protected from rust by vaseline. The return current travels 
along one of the rails on which the crane runs. The motor, 
which is shunt wound, and constructed for 100 volts and 50 
ampéres, is fixed on the working platform of the crane beside 
one of the main girders. Its driving spindle carries a steel 
pinion which gears into a double belical spur wheel keyed on 
to a shaft which runs longitudinally on the top of the girder 
and is connected by nests of three bevel wheels, with friction 
clutch connections to the three shafts which command the 
several movements of the crane, the means of using the 
hand power being still retained. 


Two sets of speeds are arranged for each of the move- 
ments, Viz : 


Feet per Feet per 

minute. minute. 

DN dlndhacviacsdndenteceateé ak Slow, 3 4 Fast, 10 
oe RE Se _ a * 105 
Longitudinal traverse.............. =: 25 « 213 


To provide against undue strains upon the motor, an auto- 
matic magnetic cut-out is fixed on the crane, in addition to a 
fusible cut-out in the main leads, and for the purpose of vary- 
ing the power and speed to meet the requirements of the 
foundry a set of resistance coils is provided, governed by 
a special switch, by means of which different resistances can 
be introduced into the armature circuit of the motor, er the 
current can be cut off altogether, but so that it must be done 
by steps, and not suddenly. The connection between the 
imotor and the conductors is by means of brushes pressed 
against them by elastic attachments. 

The handles for operating the several movements, the 
brake lever, the switch and the automatic cut-out, are col- 
lected together, so that a single attendant can readily work 
the crane from one spot. The crane was set to work in June 
last, and has continued to act satisfactorily ever since. As 
far as can be judged at present, there is no special wear to 
apprehend. he conductors act satisfactorily, though a 
considerable length is in the open air; and the dust, heat and 
smoke of the foundry do not appear to affect the working. 

Some practice was required by the man in charge in 
throwing tbe various motions into gear without shock; but 
this has been easily acquired, and no hitch occurs now in the 
working. The load is controlled by a brake, and inside the 
brake wheel there is a ratchet wheel connected with the 
shaft by four pawls, so that when lowering, the brake wheel 
and pawls revolve together, while in raising the apparatus 
does not interfere with the motiun. As compared with a 
rope or shaft driven crane, the electric crane has a much 
higher total efficiency. The ropesor shaft are always run- 
ning and absorbing power, whereas the crane is only inter- 
mittently at werk; hence the total efficiency is very small. 
In an electric c:ane no current is flowing when the crane is 
standing idle. 








The Quaker Bridge Dam. 





The report of Messrs. Joseph P. Davis, J. J. R. Croes and 
W. F. Shunk, who were appointed by the New York Aque- 
duct Commissioners in March last as *“‘ a Board of Experts to 
take into consideration the plans of the Quaker Bridge Dam, 
as projected by the Engineers of the Commissioners, and 
modifications which had been or might be suggested by 
others, either in plan or cross-section, and to fully advise the 
Commissioners on the subject,” which was presented to the 
Commission on Oct. 1, is a clear and precise paper, although, 
from the magnitude of the subject treated of, rather long for 
entire reproduction in our columns. 

The location of the dam is described and the statement 
made that its object is to impound upwards of 5,000 million 
cu. ft. of water in an artificial Jake 16 miles long and 165 
ft. deep at its lower end, with a tributary water shed of 361 
square miles, 

Tbe dam is to be over a quarter of a mile long and about 
270 ft. high at the deepest part of the valley, being 100 ft. 
higher than any dam yet built. It is proposed to build it of 
stone masonry in bydraulic mortar. 

In studying the forms and dimensions of the dam, the 
specific gravity of the masonry is assumed to be 2.34 and 
the forces which the dam will have to resist are classified as 
follows: 

First.—The quiescent and ever-acting forces, such as the 
weight of the masonry and the pressure produced by the im- 
pounded water, which, for this case, is assumed to stand at 
2 ft. higher than the level of the spill way. 

Second.—Forces produced by the expansion of ice in place 
or by floating masses, which are assumed to be represented 
by the water standing at the level of the spill way, with ice 
exerting a pressure of 43,000 lbs. per linear foot of dam, 

Third.—Forces produced by waves of translation, the 





possible cause of such waves being the giving way of a dam 
above or an extensive land slide, which forces are assumed 
to be represented by a height of water of 14 ft. above the 
spill way. 

Fourth.—Earthquake shocks, concerningtwhich the experts 
are wisely rather non-committal, contenting themselves with 
saying: ‘‘ Earthquake shocks may vary from a slight tremor 
to an immeasurable force. The dam, if proportioned to re- 
sist the forces before considered, will have ample stability to 
withstand all but shocks of the severest nature. Probably 
of all the considerable structures in the region affected by 
such an earthquake, it would be the last to succumb.” 

Having thus defined what 1s to be resisted the Board go on’ 
tosay: ‘ To resist these forces, or at least those of them 
which may be considered measurable, we have agreed 

**(a) That the co-efficient against overturning should, at all 
points, be not less than two ; 

**(b) That the ratio of the weight of the masonry above any 
horizontal plane or joint, to the maximum force tending to 
cause sliding or shearing along the plane, should not be less 
than three to two * 

**(c) That the maximum quiescent stress on the down- 
stream end of the joints at the elevation of the river-bed, 
35 ft. above tide, should not exceed 10 tons per square foot 
( = 139 pounds per square inch) ; 

* (d) That below that elevation, where the strength of the 
masonry to resist crushing is aided by the lateral pressure of 
the earth, the maximum quiescent stress should not exceed 
14 tons per square foot (= 194.5 pounds per square inch); 
and 

‘* (e) That the pressures upon the joints of the up-stream 
face may be somewhat greater, siuce they will be perma- 
nently reduced as soon as the reservoir begins to fill. 

“We agree in judging it prudent that in so important a 
structure as the Quaker Bridge Dam these conditions should 
be fulfilled ; aud we believe that, if fulfilled, the cross-section 
will be amply strong for the functions it will be called upon 
to perform. 

‘* Three profiles were submitted to us by order of the Board 
of Aqueduct Commissioners, one (X) designed by the Engi- 
neers of the Department of Public Works, one (Y) designed 
by the Engineers of the Aqueduct Commissioners, and one 
(Z) presented to the Commissioners by Mr. A. Marichal. 

“None of these meet the requirements which we think 
should Le met for complete safety. 

. 2+ ¢« se @ * * 2+ 6 oe 

‘“* We were, therefore, under our instructions, as we under- 
stood them, called upon to prepare a profile which we could 
recommend for adoption. 

** We have prepared such a profile, and herewith present 
it under the title of ‘* Profile N.” 

** Comparing profiles X and Z with this profile, it is evi- 
dent from inspection of the diagrams and tables that the 
pressure at the down-stream toe in the lower porvion and the 
factors of safety in the upper portion are so different from 
those which we are agreed should be adhered to, that further 
discussion of them seems needless. 

‘* Comparing profile Y with profile N, the chief point of 
difference is in the increased thickness given to N on the 
upper portion of the dam for about 120 ft. This increase 
we consider necessary to resist the shock of ice and excessive 
freshets.” 

A very good idea of the differences in these profiles may 
be obtained from the drawings of them, which we present 
and for which we are indebted to the Engineering and 
Building Record, and the following interesting comparative 
statement of down-stream toe-pressures at different eleva- 
tions, under different conditions, in the profiles submitted to 
the Board of Experts and the profile recommended by ther. 
X, Yand Z on straight line in plan. Noncurve of! 1,200 
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Passing then to the consideration of the ground plan of the 
dam, the Board give as the conclusionsat which they have ar- 
rived regarding the relative merits of straight and curved 
dams: 

‘* First.—That, in designing a dam to close a deep narrow 
gorge, it is safe to give a curved form in plan and to rely 
upon arch action for its stability; if the radius is short, the 
cross-section of the dam may be reduced below what is 
termed the gravity section, meaning thereby a cross-section 
or profile of such proportions that it is able by the force of 
gravity alone to resist the forces tending to overturn it or 
to slide it on its base at any point. 

‘*Second.—That a gravity dam built in plan on a curve of 
long radius derives no appreciable aid from arch action, so 
long as the masonry remains intact; but that, in case of a 
yielding of the masonry, the curved form might prove of 
advantage. 

** The division between what may be called-a long radius 
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PROPOSED SITES FORTHE QUAKER BRIDGE DAM. 


and what may be called a short radius is, of course, indefi- | 
nite, and depends somewhat upon the height of the dam. In 
a general way we would speak of a radius under 300 ft. as a 
short one, and of one over 600 ft. as a Jong one for a dam of 
the height herein contemplated. 

“Third.—That ina structure of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the Quaker Bridge Dam, the question of produc- 
ing a pleasing architectural effect is second only to that of 
structural stability, and that such an effect can be better ob- 
tained by a plan curved regularly on a long radius than Ly 
a plan composed of straight lines with sbarp angular deflec- 
tions. 

**Fourth.—That the curved form better accommodates it- 
self to changes of volume due to changes of temperature. 

‘* While danger of the rupture of the masonry of the dam 
by extraordinary forces, if built on the profile herein recom- 
mended, is, in our opinion, very remote, yet it exists, and 
because it exists, and because the curved form is more 
pleasing to the eye, better satisfies the mind as to the sta- 
bility of the structure and more readily accommodates itself 
to changes of temperature, we think that it should be pre- 
ferred in any case where it would cause no great addition to 
the cost.” 


NoTe.—Full lines show rock contours below river level ; broken lines, surface contours. 





The advocate of a curved dam on the ground of its greater 







stability in consequence of its acting as an arch, will not de- 
rive much comfoit from the above careful statement of con- 
clusions reached by this Board after mature deliberation, 
nor will they be any more consoled by what follows, for the 
report goes on to say: 

** In comparing different locations of the dam, in order to 
discover the one which combined most effectively the ad- 
vantages of economical construction and pleasing effect, we 
were confronted with the fact that our calculations indicate 
that in a dam built upon a curved plan of large radius, the 
bottom down-stream toe-pressures are increased beyond those 
in a straight dam of the same section, in consequence of the 
length of the toe being less than the length of the face to 
which the pressure of the water is applied. 

‘* This increase of pressure is not exactly proportional to 
the decrease of length of toe, but is of such magnitude that it 
should not be negiected in designing the section of the dam, 
and it involves the necessity of increasing the mass of 
masonry in a certain proportion to the radius of the curva- 
ture. 

‘““To fairly compare the cost of different locations, it 
seemed proper, therefore, toso modify the profile adopted 
by us (N) which fulfills the conditions of stability on a curve 
of 1,200 ft. radius, that the limit of allowable pressure 


Scale, about 215 ft. to the inch. 








should be approximated to in each case where the radius of 
curvature varied materially from that figure. The esti- 
mates of cost on different lines are, therefore, based on differ- 
ent cross sections of the masonry, but al! of approximately 
the same stability under the conditions in which they are 
placed.” 

Thus for a straight line dam the profile N, of equal stability 
with N on a 1,200ft. radius curve, is the same as N above 
elevation 106, but is 128.2 ft. wide at elevation 35, and 224 
ft. wide at elevation—52, and the sectional area is 26.50 
sq. ft; and fora curve of 900 ft. radius the profile N, of 
equal stability, is the sameas N above elevation 106, but 
is 135.2 ft. wide at elevation 35, and 239.5 ft, wide at eleva- 
tion-—52, and the sectional area is 27,873 sq. ft. 

Applying these profiles to various locations, the Board 
estimate that on the argular location No. 1, recommended 
by the Chief Engineer, in which the line of the dam makes 
an elbow or sharp bend of 45 degrees 300 ft. from one ena 
and 1,100 ft. from the other end, the cost would be approxi- 
mately $3,824,754; on the location No. 2, urged by Mr. 
Oliver W. Barnes, late one of the Aqueduct Commissioners, 
which is on a curve of 900 ft. radius, the cost would be 
$4,261,850; on the location No. 3, the shortest straight line 
across the valley, the cost would be $4,448,637, and on loca 
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PROPOSED PROFILES OF THE QUAKER S8RIDGE DAM. 
Profile X designed by Engineers of Department of Public Works; Y designed by Engineers of Aqueduct Commissioners ; Z 


submitted by A. Marichal; N recommended by Board of Experts. 


tion No. 4, a curve of 1,200 ft. radius between the two first 
mentioned locations, the cost would be $4,286,044. 

The Board say: 

‘*On this location the cost is apparently slightly in excess 
of that on location No. 2, but it is preferable to No. 2 in 
that it is 143 ft. shorter at the top, and is, moreover, better 
located on the east bank of the river. 

‘* For the reasons hereinbefore given, and especially for 
the greatly superior architectural effect, we consider that 
the location on the curved line No. 4 is to be preferred to that 
on the angular line No. 1. 

‘From a strictly economical point of view, however, the 
location on line No. 1 is probably the best that can be found, 
as the quantity of masonry will be less and consequently the 
cost, irrespective of the expenditure needed for protection 
agaiust the water‘of the river during construction, will be less 
by from $300,000 to $500,000 than by any line continuously 
straight or curved from end to end across the valley which 
we have examined. 

‘¢ But the chief difficulty in building the dam will be in the 
construction of that portion of it which lies below the present 
river bed, in consequence of the cost, both in time and money, 
of the provisions for passing the water of the river by and 
over the work during the progress of construction, and the 
keeping of the pit, from 80 to 90 ft. deep, free from water. 

‘‘In general it may be assumed that of two locations 
equally favorable in other respects, that one is to be preferred 
in which the amount of work to be done below the river bed 
and the time to be occupied in its construction is materially 
less. 

‘* With this in mind, there appears to be a very favorable 
location for the dam further up-stream at the entrance of the 
ravine, on the line designated on the map as No. 5. Itstarts 
on the promontory at the same point as No. 1 and follows a 
curve of 1,146 ft. radius to a point on the east bank about 
600 ft. north of the north end of No. 1. 

‘‘ A few borings made in 1884 and several additional ones 
made within the past month give indications that in general 
the rock lies favorably for the construction of the dam on 
this line. The deep valley under the river bed is much nar- 
rower than it is further down the gorge, thus making a 
miterial reduction in the items of excavation and masonry 
below the river level. 

‘The length of the crest on this location is greater than on 
the other locations, but the line crosses the contour lines of 
the rock surface more nearly at right angles, and, therefore, 
probably will secure a good foundation with the least amount 
of rock excavation. 

‘It presents a water face more nearly tangential to the 
axis of the lake, and therefore better fitted by position to 
withstand the impact of fioating masses. 

“* We believe also that in case it should be thought advis- 





X, Yand Zon straight line in plan; N on curve of 1,200 ft. radius. 


able to pass the waters of a river through a tunnel during 
construction, this location would permit the driving of a 
tunnel on a shorter and in other respects more favorable line 
than would the other locations. 

‘* When these facts are fully appreciated and weighed in 
connection with the possibilities of serious delays and losses 
by damage from freshets while the work is still below the 
river surface, the great importance of a more thorough ex- 
amination and analysis of this location will be seen. 

‘** The estimated cost is $4,171,380. 

** The cost of this location will, therefore, according to the 
best obtainable data, be $347,626 greater than on the loca- 
tion No. 1, but for that portion of the dam below the river- 
level the cost will be $204,084 less than on location No. 1, 
and $440,958 less than on location No. 4. 

‘* This may become an important factor in the final deter- 
mination of the location of thedam. If these figures of the 
cost below the river level should be confirmed by further ex- 
amination, we are of the opinion that this location No. 5 will 
be greatly to be preferred to any of the other lines.” 

While in the previous part of the report it is very evident 
that the Board of Experts do not place any particular reli- 
ance on the curved plan as adding stability, the summary of 
conclusions at the end of the report makes it plain that they 
do not, on the other hand, anticipate any evil results as likely 
to follow the adoption of a curved form, as has been claimed 
by the aqueduct engineers would be the case, owing to ex- 
cessive pressure on the voussoir joints of the horizontal 
arch. 

The Board say: 

CONCLUSIONS. 

‘*In view of the premises and pursuant to our instructions, 
and believing that the dam will be more pleasing in appear- 
ance and better able to resist extraordinary forces if built on 
a curved plan, and bearing in mind that an excessive thrust 
in the direction of the curve vannot be produced until the 
force of gravity has been overcome, and that the profile N is 
so proportioned that more than twice the greatest pressure 
exerted by any conceivable ordinary force is necessary to 
overcome the resistance of gravity, we recommend the adop- 
tion of the profile or cross-section N and of a curved plan on 
a radius of about 1,200 ft., as hereinbefore described, and 
we advise that the exact line be determined after further 
borings shall bave established the most desirable location on 
the conditions prescribed.” 

To most of those who have been discussing the Quaker 
Bridge dam plans, we think this report will be a surprise. 
The conclusions arrived at and the reasons given for them 
are original, and show that the time spent in studying the 
subject has not been devoted to the mere consideration of old 
arguments, but also to independent investigations. 

The cross-section of the.dam is proportioned so as to be 





stronger both at top and bottom than any heretofore pro- 
posed. The lower part is almost identical with the Chief 
Engineer’s section, which bas been most criticised in that 
part, and the upper part is materially enlarged over any that 
has been suggested, and the reason for it is made plain. The 
Chief Engineer’s ground plan is criticised, not because it is 
straight and therefore weak, but because it is angular, 
and therefore architecturally a mistake. A curved plan is 
recommended for architectural effect and a sentimental 
stability, although it is shown that the cross-section must 
be increased to make it of equal stability with a straight 
dam. 

The Chief Engineer’s location is commended as being super- 
ficially the most economical, but is criticised as being less 
really economical when all the engineering features of the 
work of construction are considered, than another entirely 
new location. We hope that the Aqueduct Commissioners 
will speedily publish the document with all the accompany- 
ing illustrations, in such a form that it will be accessible to 
engineers and to the pubiic. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Large Viaduct in Portugal. 


The Fives-Lille Engineering Co., a French firm, have ob- 
tained the concession for the construction of an iron viaduct 
to connect the hills on the flanks of which the town of Lisbon, 
in Portugal, is built. The viaduct will have a total length of 
4,000 ft., its greatest elevation being 160 ft. It will be di- 
vided into two nearly equal parts, connected in the middle 
by a large rotunda or round tower. At different points 
there will be hydraulic lifts for raising heavy vehicles as 
well as foot passengers. 





Western Papers. 

‘* What papers have you got ?” asked a passenger, asa 
young man boarded the train at Bad Egg, Arizona, with a 

undle under his arm. 

;* I don’t know as it’s any of your business; but if a —- 
comatus for Bill Young,'a mandymanus for Sweepstake 
Fearing, and a nol prosiqui for old Uncle Hank Eldredge, in- 
terests you any, them’s it.” 

Nothing will put murder intoa man’s heart quicker than to 
unsuccessfully try to open a refractory car-window for a 
pretty girl, and have a man about two sizes bigger than he is 
step across and open it almost without an effort. 

** Papa,” what do they have that crowbar strapped up 
there for?” said the small boy in the railway car. 

‘**That, my boy,” replied paterfamilias, sinking bot and 
frantic into his seat with a sprained wrist and half a thumb- 
nail gone, after a three-minute tussle with the car-window; 
‘** that, I suppose, is for the brakeman to open these b 
windows with.”—The General Manager. 


Raub’s Central Power Locomotive. 


Raub’s central power locomotive, built at Paterson some 
two years since, has started on a tour on the Erie. The 
latest accounts state that it has passed Port Jervis safely. 


The Buffalo Station. 


A Buffalo dispatch . ‘* The people of this city are very 
much disappointed at the crushing of their Union station 
scheme. A high official of the Western New York & Penn- 
sylvania denies the statement that that road backed out. An 
Erie attorney thinks it must be because the New York Cen- 
tral would not go into the project unless it could bave a con- 
trolling voice in the management, and others interested lay 
the blame for the whole failure on the Erie. But the grade 
crossings must go. The Union Station fizzle has made this 
determination stronger than ever. It means an expenditure 
of $1,000,000 by the railroads of the city.” 


Improvements on Northwestern Roads. 


We have more than once spoken of the good and wise work 
which is being done on many of the Northwestern roads in 
improving roadbeds and straightening curves, reducing 
grades and layiug heavier steel. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous work in this direction has 
been that done by the St. Paui, Minneapolis & Manitoba. 
In addition to the work which was done last year on the 
line between Fergus Falls and Evansville, and the building 
of the extra tracks between St. Paul aud Minneapolis, the 
company has this year relaid, on the Breckenridge and Fer- 
gus Falls divisions, 300 miles of track with new 75-lb. steel 
rails, and the same heivy steel bas been used on the new 
Montana Central line from Helena to Butte. The Northern 
Pacific has also during the last two years relocated a large 
amount of its track on the Idabo division, and is now laying 
new 66-lb, steel on the Eastern Minnesota division. 

The St. Paul & Duluth bas also been bard at work reduc- 
ing its grades, last year by the short line into Duluth and 
last year and this by the work at Forest Hill, which, how- 
ever, has been stopped by the change of policy of the new 
management at the time when it seems as if a comparatively 
small amount of additional work would be of very great 
benefit to the whole road. The same company has laid an 
extra track and has materially improved its roadbed between 
St. Paul and White Bear. 

The Wisconsin Central line from Chicago to St. Paul has 
been immensely improved during the past 12 months, as also 
has the Chicago, St. Paul & anes City main line. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Omaha with its rock 
ballast and the Burlington & Northern with its low grades, 
have already first-class lines between Chicago and the two 
cities. 

In fact the northwestern roads are emerging with won- 
derful rapidity from the condition common to the majority 
of newly and rapidly laid western lines. During the last 
two years the change in the character of the roads has been 
almost more remarkable than the great additions to mileage. 
In the matter of rolling stock we believe it to be recognized 
by master mecbanics and superintendents that some of the 
large northwestern systems are better equipped by far than 
the average of eastern roads, and in the condition of track 
and roadbed they are fast rivaling them.—Northwestern 
Railroader. 


Southern Enterprise. 

Atlanta is making street cars, built of Georgia wood, 
beautifully finished in Georgia ash, and artistically deco- 
rated. The iron, even to the bumper springs, is forged in At- 
lanta. The whole car, except a few pieces of fancy hardware 
and the perforated seats,is home made. Five of these 

ve mn made, and on each one there was a handsome 
profit in spite of the fact that they were made by hand in 
competition with the largest street-car companies in St. 
Louis, heey y= and New York. The freight on a street 
car trom any of the large works to Atlanta, is $75 to $100, 
20 to 25 per cent. of its value. It is now proposed to organ- 
ize a company with sufficient capital to manufacture cars on 
a large scale. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of | 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend | 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- | 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis | 
ing patronage. 














The interviews on the subject of continuous heating 
given in another column are chiefly noticeable as 
showing that the strongest prejudice against this 
method of heating is found among those who have 
not used it, and can therefore only guess at the result. | 
Those who have used it, and can speak from actual | 
experience, talk in a very different tore, and find that | 
it possesses great advantages over both stoves and in-| 
dependent heaters, though the whole problem is rew, 
and, as yet, imperfectly solved. 











In this issue we give the conclusion of Mr. Thom- 
son’s paper on the lessons to be drawn from American 
bridge failures, lately read before the British Associa- | 
tion. The first part was given in our issue of Sept. 28, 
and we shall make but little comment in addition to! 
what was said then. In general, the author’s conclu- 
sions as to the necessity for careful design, keeping in 
view the tremendous duty to be performed by modern 
bridges, will not be questioned. Nobody denies the fact 
that many iron railroad bridges now standing are too 
light for the rolling stock they have to carry, and 
the great expenditure of money the last year in re- 
placing or strengthening iron bridges is evidence 
that engineers and railroad officers realize the) 
changed conditions. The practice of using plate or 
attice girders for short spans is increasing also, 
and it has come to be well understood that 
short spans should be proportionately heavier and 
stronger than long ones, as the live load increases in 
comparison with the dead load. But the length of 
span at which the line is to be drawn between lattice 
and pin connected structures is not by any means 
settled. Few American engineers will agree with Mr. 
Thomson in putting it at 250ft. Few will agree with 
him, too, in recommending buckle plate floors, bal- 
lasted, for short spans. In the discussion of this 
subject by the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers at the summer meeting of 1887, two members 
expressed themselves in favor of such floors, and ten | 
were decidedly against them. One was undecided. 
The chief objections raised were the increased lia- 
bility to corrosion, and the iuaccessibility of such 
tioors for inspection and painting. It was generally 
held that a sufficiently strong floor could be secured 
without these great disadvantages, and one member 
suggested the use of ballast on creosoted timber, 
for short spans. A floor of this kind is of 
undoubted advantage in taking up the shock. 
One large bridge lately built has a floor of corrugated 
plates with ties laid in the corrugations. In this case 
the floor had to be put within two feet of high water, 
and the plate floor was used to give lateral stiffness to 
resist the impact of floating material that might come 
in contact with the bridge. Such a case is, however, 
very exceptional, and has no bearing on the question 
of span. The obvious lesson of the paper was 
stated by Mr. John A. Wilson, in the discussion re- 
ferred to above, in these words: ‘‘ While we have in 





this country good bridging concerns who employ 
competent engineers and turn out only first-class 
work, there are undoubtedly others who need the 
closest professional oversight, from the very com- 
mencement, tosecure good designs, good material and 
good workmanship.” 








One of the most serious collisions for many months 
occurred on the Baltimore & Ohio, near Dickerson’s, 
Md., last Saturday night, though the loss of life was 
comparatively small (three trainmen killed and six 
injured), and no passengers were killed or even seri- 
ously injured. An east-bound freight was waiting on 
a siding for three west-bound passenger trains to pass. 
The trainmen fell asleep and awoke just as the second 
passenger train passed, and, assuming it to be the 
third, started along, only to meet the heavy express 
train in a cut on a curve where it was running at a 
high speed. The wreck is described as a terrible one, 
the forward cars in both trains being literally crushed 
to kindling wood. The trainmen are reported as say- 
ing that they had beenon duty 36hours. This, if true, 
would certainly throw some of the blame for the disas- 
ter upon the officers of the road, though how it could 
palliate the guilt of the conductor and engineer is 
hard to see. Any person fit for either position ought to 
realize that it would be belter to remain on the side 
track 36 hours, or even 36 days, and get recuperated, 
than to make such a reckless move. The officers of 
the road, however, say that the men had been out 
only about 22 hours, with two intervals of three hours 
each for rest during that time, and that they had had 
long rests just before. While this would not be in- 
tolerable in an emergency, the officers certainly can 
feel no great complacency in offering such a statement 
asadefense. Such hours, if ordered, or even allowed, 
with any frequency, would not be creditable to any 
management. 

A daily paper says that the ‘“ official inquiry ” 
should enlighten the public on this case. The ‘‘ offi 
cial inquiry ” will probably be conducted by an ordi- 
nary coroner’s jury, which has no special fitness for 
such an investigation and no adequate means of im- 
pressing a lesson if one is discerned, and the find- 
ings of which are likely to be of no technical value. 
The lack of anything better than this, except in a very 
few states, is often apparent. Of a hundred of the 
most conscientious railroad officers in the land 
scarcely one would have the courage to impar- 
tially report a bad case of negligence involving even 
a slight degree of culpability on his own part. The 
necessity of an impartial and expert investigating 
authority, in such a public business as railroading is 
therefore patent. It should not be assumed that an 
impartial body—as a board of railroad commissioners 
—would be of value only to the public; its work would 
benefit the railroads also, 








The Equipment Guide prints a list of 31 roads, 
most of them important ones, which have placed 
the distribution of cars and the keeping of car 
records in the hands of a single officer. On 21 
of these the title indicates that the officer placed 
in charge is the same who formerly kept the 
accounts, merely. The efficient handling of freight 
cars is in many cases much impaired by the fact that 
the car accountant, who, having intimate knowledge 
of the records, and therefore of the actual conditions 
of the situation, can best arrange the desired move- 
ments, lacks authority. He must either give orders 
under his own name with more or less uncertainty as 
to the degree of obedience to be expected, or else get 
the signature of the superintendent, who, having 
a multitude of other things to look after, 
naturally fails to follow up every order as it should 
be followed. Constant attention to thecar service 


| department gives enthusiastic interest in it, and if 


the enthusiasm of the car-recorder can be combined 
with the authority of the superintendent, a distinct 
advantage is secured. It is impracticable to give the 
superintendent the knowledge of the car service agent, 
but the authority of the former can be imparted to the 
latter; at least within certain limits. The action of 
so many roads in the line indicated, and the approval 
by the Time Convention of the committee’s recom- 
mendation to the same effect are, therefore, encourag- 
ing signs. 








The meeting of the Time Convention this week was 
one of the most profitable in the history of the or- 
ganization. The subjects that were considered are no 
more important than the train rules which have been 
the main topic before the Convention for the past few 
years, but some features of them are more susceptible 
of ready explanation and intelligent discussion than 
are the grammatical and technical intricacies of train 
rules, and therefore the meeting showed more satis- 





factory progress. The report of the committee on car 
service and per diem rates, which we print in full, is 
a strong and able document, setting forth with clear- 
ness and brevity the large mass of facts which they 
have gathered by great labor. 

The principal discussion was on the question of col- 
lecting from consignees a proper sum for the use of 
cars as store-houses. This subject is as important as 
the adjustment of rates for interchange; in fact, the 
two may be regarded as interdependent. Demurrage— 
or “trackage,” as it seems necessary to call 
it in order to avoid the odium that attaches to 
the former word by reason of the decision of 
some judge that ‘‘demurrage” can apply only to 
water transportation—ought to stand on its merits; 
ought to be enforced because it is right, whatever 
may be the basis on which the car is hired by the 
terminal road; but as a system under which the out- 
go on acar increases in proportion to the time it is 
kept would be a strong lever to induce many managers 
to try to increase the income on the samecar, per diem 
rates for interchange may be regarded as a necessary 
factor in any plan to regularly collect detention 
charges from consignees. On the other hand a per 
diem rate as between roads is absolutely essential to 
any rational treatment of interchange of freight cars, 
for the reason that time is so important an element in 
estimating their value; and it deserves to be adopted, 
however great may be the reluctance to suppert it by 
transferring the burden tv the consignee. If all 
roads were to adopt the practice, alleged to have 
been indulged in to some extent already by roads 
using the per diem system, of deliberately paying 
out money to relieve consignees from paying for 
the use of cars, an interchange charge of 10, 15 or 
some other number of cents per day would still be 
essential to an equitable system. If the present average 
movement of cars were 50 miles a day instead of 25, the 
need of a change would still exist, for the earnings of 
a car standing still for twenty hours, or even ten hours, 
out of every 24 cannot be justly reckcned by mileage 
alone. The discussion, as will be seen by thereport in 
another column, brought out a number of points in a 
clearer way than they have been presented before, 
and it is reasonable to expect that the interest and 
enthusiasm of many will have been quickened. If 
those who hope to see further progress shall be in- 
duced to make careful study of the reasons for the 
failure of the recent per diem movement, and to seek 
adequate remedies therefor a new advance may be ac- 
complished. The diversity of views regarding the right 
amount per day to be charged to consignees should not 
be allowed to hinder this reform. As was weil said at the 
Convention, the difference in value of land at various 
terminals may easily make a very large variation in 
the value of the room occupied by a car, but this 
variation can readily be calculated with sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes, and rates fixed ac- 
cordingly. 

The proposal to change the name of the organization 
is eminently sensible. It has outgrown the old title, 
and will quite likely be found to have been insensibly 
hampered by it. 








The letter concerning the bieaking-in-two of trains 
which is printed in another column is from a train- 
man of experience, and has a certain interest for that 
reason. A good many superintendents give critical 
attention to the details of train work only when a 
smash-up is on the docket for investigation. If they, 
especially those who have seen service on freight 
trains themselves, would take more pains to look up 
their conductors’ qualifications the bills for draw gear 
broken in collisions and worse things, might perhaps 
be reduced. Accidents that can be prevented by im- 
proved machinery are becoming less frequent—or at 
least are more readily preventible—than formerly, 
but the class which result from forgetfulness or in- 
capacity of employés do not show so favorable a rec- 
ord. Prevention, therefore, must be sought in attention 
to the perfection of the men as well as in perfection of 
mechanical appliances. Trainmen like Langdon who 
have intelligent views and have the faith and ability 
to support them should be enabled to impart their 
common sense to less thoughtful and less systematic 
members of the corps, 

The arguments for and against controlling trains at 
the rear end are doubtless simple. Those who believe 
in breaking at the front end think it better to prevent 
the braking of links and pins than to encourage such 
mishaps, simply because the time or place is favor- 
able for discovering and correcting them. The the- 
ory is, that proper care at the front end will prevent 
all breakages; while the opposite view, admitting that 
breaking-in-two is more likely, must also admit that 
breaking-in-three is also more likely. And the latter 
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cannot be positively provided against in a dark night 
when the train is long and the crew small. Guard 
chains would be valuable, doubtless, but can hardly 
be said to be practicable under. present conditions. 
The trouble with trains braked at the front often 
comes, however. when steam is put on at the foot of 
the hill. If the ascent then encountered is short, and 
followed again by a descent, the strain on some of the 
couplings is likely to be severe. Langdon’s 
plan provides against this by keeping the 
train constantly pulled taut, however irregular 
the grade. As to how well this plan can be carried 
out with heavy trains, sudden and great changes of 
grade, and brakemen and conductors of only average 
ability, the evidence is not very clear. With careful 
engineers and lazy brakemen the other plan might be 
better, while with reversed conditions Langdon’s way 
would be the better. As the air brake comes into use 
trains will paturally be held at the front end, as the 
cars 80 equipped will be grouped there in making up. 
This being the case, hand braking would perhaps best 
be done at the front for the sake of uniformity. 
Careful examination of couplings before starting and 
gentle handling of the regulator by the engineman 
should be enforced whatever method of braking is 
employed. 








The Air Brake in Freight Service. 





A foreigner of some distinction, who lately left 
America after a long visit and considerable study of 
the railroads of the United States, expressed his sur- 
prise that the air brake, which has come into universa! 
use here on passenger trains, should not be more gen- 
erally applied to our freight trains running long dis- 
tances. His own explanation was that an efficient and 
reliable continuous brake for freight trains had not 
yet been made. If his assumption were true, that the 
centinuous freight brake is not coming rapidly into 
use, his conclusion that there is a somewhat general 
want of confidence in it might be sound. Evidently 
his assumption was not true. 

Itis but littke more than a year since the new 
quick-acting brake was finally adapted to the service 
of long trains. It is not quite a year since the jour- 
ney through the country of a 50-car train demon- 
strated that the brake could handle such a train 
smoothly and reliably, in service stops and in emer- 
gencies, without shocks or failures, and could be de- 
pended upon to keep in good working order through 
jong and fast runs. Yet, in the nine or ten months 
which have elapsed since that demonstration was 
completed, orders have been placed for nearly 17,000 
sets of the new quick-acting brake. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that by to-day the number ordered has been in- 
creased to 18,000 or 19,000 sets. What proportion of 
these are for freight equipment is not stated; but 
doubtless much the larger part, for we hear of 
but few changes from the old to the new form 
of valve for passenger equipment. While these 
tigures do not represent a great percentage of all of 
the freight equipment of the country, they do repre- 
sent a great percentage of ail the equipment that has 
been built since the new brake was brought out. In 
1887 the cars in Great Britain fitted with continu- 
ous brakes were 37,462. Of these over 3,000 were 
equipped with chain brakes, or Fay’s and Newall’s 
brakes, which are hand brakes connected to work to- 
gether on several vehicles, It is seen, therefore, that 
in 10 months or less the orders for the new freight 
brake in this country are near one-half of the whole 
air-brake equipment of Great Britain. 

But of course this is not a measure of the actual 
number of automatic brakes in use on freight cars 
in the United States, although it does give some 
notion of the rate at which they are being put into 
use. In April, 1887, the Westinghouse Co. had 
49,131 freight cars equipped in the United States and 
South America, and had in hand unfilled orders for 
over §,000 sets. The extended application of the 
brake to treight cars began only in 1883. The Ameri- 
can Co. had 5,000 freight cars equipped, and it is 
well known that the Eames was in considerable use 
on lines having but little interchange of cars, although 
no definite figures were obtained from that company. 
As the air-braked freight cars are absorbed into the 
great mass of the rolling stock, their number seems 
small and the progress of this improvement appears 
slow. Actually, however, we see that the number is 
great, and that the use of the brake extends very fast. 

The greatest number of brakes ordered by any one 
road the last year is 4,700. Had our foreign inquirer 
extended his investigations a little further he would 
have found one road with about one-third of its 
freight stock equipped, or ordered to be equipped, 
with the new brake. We hear of several roads which 
order all new freight stock equipped with the air 





brake, and of prominent officers recommending to 
their companies the immediate expenditure for this 
purpose of very large sums. 

Considering how recently the air brake has been 
adapted to handling very long trains, we should say 
that it is coming into use not slowly, but wonderfully 
fast. For while the advantages to follow its use are 
great and are well understood, there are grave objec- 
tions to its application to freight cars. The first and 
chief objection is, of course, the expense. The first 
cost is a serious consideration, but that is a certain 
sum which can be provided for. The cost of inspec- 
tion and maintenance, however, is indeterminate in 
amount and is sure to be great, and it is this, we 
take it, more than any other consideration, which 
causes railroad officers to hesitate. They know too 
well that, asa Northwestern superintendent puts it, 
‘*a freight car has no father or mother.” Experience 
as to the cost of maintenance of passenger brakes can 
apply only generally to freight service, as the condi- 
tions are so different. Yet this fact that proper 
provision must be made for the care of the 
brake is one that has to be faced. The use 
of the air brake in train service is sure to increase 
fast. In fact, we have seen with what rapidity it is 
coming. It isoneof the inevitable things that can- 
not be long postponed, even if its postponement were 
more generally desired than itis. Yet the railroad 
companies should not take the brake without a knowl- 
edge of their own necessary responsibility for its work- 
ing. That many of them will do so seems to be the 
danger in the present period in its history. Last fall 
the Westinghouse 50-car train made a journey of 
some 3,000 miles, often running at 50 miles an hour, 
and always at fair passenger speed, under a variety of 
conditions as to track and weather and over the sever- 
est grades east of the Rocky Mountains. At some 
eight or ten different places the train was stopped and 
put through a series of severe tests, the results of 
which are familiar to our readers. The exploit was a 
bold one and its success was brilliant. Throughout 
ail of this extraordinary trial the brake worked so 
efficiently that its reliability was at once established, 
and, as we have said, the danger now is that railroad 
officers will expect too much of it—that they will 
forget the fact that, while the air brake is a machine 
of enormous capacity for usefulness, it is still a 
machine that cannot produce its best results unless it 
is systematically taken care of. 

The experience of the 50-car train has doubtless en- 
couraged this attitude, and there is further tempta- 
tion to it in the fact that the number of cars fitted 
with the air brake is usually a small percentage of the 
total freight stock of a road, and consequently few 
air-braked cars will be run ordinarily in any one 
train. The result will be that the great economies to 
come from its use will not be realized at once, and 
the inclination will inevitably be to spend little on its 
care. Undoubtedly the makers of the brake realize 
all of these conditions better than any one else, and 
are trying to provide, by its careful construction, for 
the lack of the care which any other mechanism of 
like importance would receive from its users. Hav- 
ing done the best they can in that way, they must 
trust to the co-operation of the users. On those 
roads where the mechanical departments are 
in close relation with the management, and are 
influential in forming the policy of the road, 
the capacity and the limitations and needs of the 
brake are usually well understood, and proper pro- 
vision will be made for its care. Or, if it cannot be 
properly cared for, due allowance will be made in 
estimating its performance. We may apprehend, 
however, that on roads not so organized the brake 
will be taken up as something to be put to work and 
left alone, and that complications and difficulties 
which may arise in its use will be charged up against 
it, and its progress eventually delayed, not by its 
inherent faults, but by the ignorance of its users. 

The sum of the matter appears to be that a practic- 
able, every-day freight brake is now made; that many 
railroads recognize this fact and are buying it ; and 
that the problem now is to secure for it the proper 
care inuse. To this end, of course, nothing will con- 
tribute so much as an actual demonstration of its 
value. When this is proved by experiment, and not 
alone by reason, the railroad companies will feel justi- 
fied in incurring the necessary expense for its main- 
tenance. An unfortunate feature of the situation is 
that some of the benefits to be derived from the use 
of the air brake on freight trains are of a nature to be 
realized only when its use is pretty nearly univer- 
sal‘; and some of the greatest savings are such as can 
not be measured by precise figures. Amongst 
the latter will be included the less number of 
accidents. One great class of accidents, the break-in- 
two accidents, will be practically abolished, and col- 





lisions will unquestionably be reduced in number and 
in effect. While every body recognizes this to be true, 
it will be quite impracticable to know what the sav- 
ing is. The saving of life which will result from tak- 
ing the brakemen off the tops of the cars will be an 
inestimable boon, and one which alone would seem to 
many a sufficient reason for the use of the automatic 
brake. The saving in the cost of overhead bridges, 
from the same cause, is another economy which, al- 
though sure to be important, will be slowly realized. 
It undoubtedly takes some intelligence and a good 
deal of courage to incur a iarge and inevitable expense 
which is constantly felt, to secure economics which 
cannot be shown under any definite ledger head; but 
it may as well be recognized at once that this expense 
has got to be met and that the economies are sure to 
come, 








Ten Years of English Railroad Traffic. 


The report of the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
in regard to the railroad companies of the United 
Kingdom furnishes us with some means of measur- 
ing the growth of English railroad traffic in recent 
years, 

The mileage, of course, changes but little. In 1877 
the United Kingdom had 17,077 miles of line open for 
traffic. In 1887 it had 19,578 miles, an increase of not 
quite 15 per cent. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this is due to the fact that Engiand was already so 
well supplied with railroads at the beginning of this 
period as to need comparatively few additions. The 
traffic, and especially the passenger traffic, has grown 
much faster. The figures are as follows : 


77 1887 
Passengers carried............ .. 490,352,000 647,775,000 
Passenger train-mileage.... ...... 1¢9,700,000 151,800,000 
TOOS COTTIOG. .. .2c0.cc.ccee eeeeese 178,873,000 229,052,000 
Freight train mileage........ .... 107,400,000 128,400,000 


From this it appears that the freight train-mileage 
has increased not quite 20 per cent., while the tonnage 
has increased nearly 30 per cent. On the other hand, 
while the passenger train-mileage has increased 39 
per cent., the number of passengers carried has only 
increased 32 per cent. In spite of the absence of ton 
and passenger mileage statistics we are warranted in 
assuming that the average freight train load has in- 
creased and the average passenger train load dimin- 
ished during the period in question. We are also 
justified in the statement that the volume of traffic 
has, in a general way, increased 30 per cent., with an 
increase of only 15 per cent, in mileage open. This is 
quite a different showing from that in America, 
where the train-mileage and the volume of traffic 
increase little faster than the mileage of road. In 
other words, England is increasing the intensity of 
use of her roads, while we are increasing the extent 
of ours. 

In matters of train economy England shows de- 
cided progress. The expenses per train-mile are less 
than two-thirds of ours. This comparison may mean 
very little,on account of the light trains in use in 
England. A more important fact is the reduction 
which has taken place in England itself. In 1867 the 
cost per train-mile in Great Britain was 35.82 pence; 
in 1887 it was 30.26 pence. Part of this decrease is 
due to the smaller share of maintenance charges, 
made possible by increased volume of traffic; but a 
fair share is due to economy in transportation ex- 
penses and in locomotive power. 

It might be supposed that with increased traffic and 
diminished cost per train mile there would be a great 
increase of financial prosperity. This is not the case. 
In 1877 the proportion of net earnings to capital was 
4.13 per cent.; in 1887 it was only 3.81 per cent. Let 
us see what were the reasons for this result. 

With regard to freight, we find that in spite of the 
large increase in the tonnage, the receipts have only 
risen about 10 per cent. This is partly due to the larger 
proportion of low class freight—minerals now form- 
ing 72 per cent. of the total tonnage of the United 
Kingdom instead of 69, as in 1877; but it also indi- 
cates clearly a decided reduction in rates on goods of 
the same class. This is an interesting and important 
fact. If we compare the progress of events on the 
continent during the same period, where rates have 
remained stationary, or nearly so, we see the ad- 
vantages of private over state railroad management, 
even in those cases where the former has been most 
severely criticised. The private company, even when 
it seems to have a monopoly, is compelled to make 
progress in serving the public, while the state itself is 
not. 

In passenger traffic the falling off in receipts is 
equally marked, but more easy to explain in detail. 
It is chiefly due to the increased proportion of third 
class passengers. In 1877 they formed but four-fifths 
of the whole number; they now form seven-eighths, 
Since the English first-class fare is in round numbers 
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double that of the third class, this marks an enor- | dinary rapidity becomes extremely useful when an|our contemporary, Engineering, would hardly con- 


mous reduction in income. 
this is not so much a change in the character of the | to repair a break-down promptly, orrenew plant with 
traffic as a virtual reduction m rates. The competi-| the minimum interruption to traffic. Such emergen- | 
tion of rival routes has caused such au improvement | cies arise unexpectedly on the best equipped roads. 
in third-class cars that they are now quite unlike | Even on the London & Northwestern, the energetic 
those of a few years ago—much more like the old | management and good equipment of the locomotive 
second class. On many of the systems the apparent | works proved very useful when a washed out bridge 
change in the proportion of third class passengers| was replaced in steel ina few hours, and many similar 
has been accompanied by a gain instead of a loss of |.instances have occurred in this country. 
average comfort. | The writer in Engineering appears to imagine that 
Under all these influences the receipts per train | in erecting the Pennsylvania engine, the division of 


mile have fallen as follows: work between the frame shop and the erecting shop | 


1877. 1887. | was solely for the purpose ot shortening the time of | 
5 SO ¢ . ‘ . . | 

Si rrire terse ter eect: ‘$1.15 $0.96 | actual erection and so achieving a sensational effect. 
General .... .cccceccrccccccccee + ccccccceccceceees 1.32 1.15 The division of labor, however, is founded on no such 


Yet, in spite of these changes, such have been the |absurd reason. It is obvious that an efficient erect- | 
improvement in traffic and economy, that the net ing shop has to be furnished with traveling cranes, 
earnings have been on the whole increasing. Even | and thicker and higher walls than are necessary in | 
the net earnings"per mile of line open are greater now | 22 ordinary machine shop. The erecting shop is conse- | 
than they were in 1877. The more unfavorable per- quently far more expensive for the floor space provided, 
centage of profits is due to changes in the capital | and it is, therefore, economy to do as much as possi- 
account of the roads. | ble of the work on the framesina special frame shop, 

The total capital of the railroads of the United where lighter and, therefore, cheaper cranes are 
Kingdom amounted in 1877 to £574,000,000, or not , S¥fficient, and where, moreover, the men doing little 
quite $3,300,000,000, In 1887 it had increased to | else, become more expert. This subdivision of labor 
about £846,000,000, or over $4,100,000,000—an increase | ©Xists more or less in most locomotive shops, and we 
of 25 per cent., while the mileage had increased only | believe is increasing on both sides of the water. The 
15 per cent. The railroads of the United Kingdom | difference in practice between Crewe and Altoona is 
are now capitalized at over $210,000 a mile. It is not | possibly partly due to the fact that the former shop is 
probable that a fair estimate of the added invest- | situated on a plain, where extensionis easy and build- | 
ment would wholly account for this difference. It| img materials are cheap, while Altoona is situated in a 
seems as if the English companies had carried to an|@eep valley and spave is valuable, the present loco- 
unwarranted extent the policy of dividing all they | motive shops being hemmed in by high hills on either 
earn. There is certainly no reason to suppose that an | side. 
increase in the volume of traffic can be continued| A very similar difference of practice, however, 
without further reductions in rates; and the experi-|€xists in many shops as regards boilers, though the 
ence of the last ten years shows clearly enough that | desire to gain notoriety has not been alleged against 
the loss from such reductions will counterbalance | those shops in which the boiler is merely riveted to- 
the gain from increased traffic. To expand the capi-|8@ther in the boiler shop proper, the fire-box being 
tal account under these circumstances is to make | Put in, the stay-holes tapped and the stays screwed | 
further reductions of dividend inevitable. |in, the flues expanded and the mountings attached in | 
|adistinct shop. All these operations are, however, 
| conducted in one shop by some of the largest locomo- 
| tive building firms, and the difference in practice is 


| probably chiefly due to local considerations. 











Erecting Locomotives. 





In some 


Our contemporary Engineering (London) is very in- | cases, when business outgrows the old shop, it is 
dignant that the Pennsylvania should erect a locomo- |more convenient to build a_ distinct boiler 
tive in 16 hours and 50 minutes, and apparently con-| mounting shop than to enlarge the original 
siders that the Railroad Gazette is greatly to blame) boiler shop, and hence the latter is hence- 
for having published engravings showing exactly how | forth devoted solely to marking off, shearing, 


the feat was performed. Engineering states that the | planing, punching. flanging and bending the plates 
engine when completed was ‘resplendent with brass and turning out the resultant shell when riveted 
work and paint ” and that ‘‘ the incident is certainly | together. The manner in which the work of build- 
more sensational and amusing than instructive.” ing a locomotive may be subdivided admits, however, | 
Our contemporary’s ideas are so _ ludicrously | of endless modifications, especially in railroad shops 
incorrect that we must think they are derived from| where repairs are of great relative importance and 
the tedious discussion which for some years has 0c-| occupy most of the space, though the new work gen- 
cupied its columns as to the velative merits of Ameri-| erally keeps the heavy machines busy. It frequently 
can and English locomotives, where those who knew | happens that as the road grows some particular shop 
nothing about locomotives exposed their ignorance| which cannot be enlarged becomes too small for the 
for the benefit of those whose knowledge was a nega-| work, which consequently must be arranged ard) 
tive quantity, the editors being apparently unable to| distributed afresh, so that no one department or shop | 
point out even the worst misstatements or indorse the | falls behind. 
few opinions of experienced men. Our contemporary Difficulties of this kind are not always unmixed | 
apparently knows as little about the locomotives of | evils, for as necessity is the mother of invention, so| 
either country as the majority of its correspondents. | these enforced alterations in established methods are 
The fact that American locomotives, with very few 


exceptions, have been for many years’ di-|ments. A case in point occurred some years ago, in 
vested of every ounce of unnecessary’ brass| the writer’s experience. The erecting shop could not 
work and are painted uniformly in  black,| be enlarged and was greatly overcrowded. It was 


surely the soberest of colors, has evidently not 
yet reached the journal once edited by our country- 
man, Zerah Colburn, the most original, fertile and 
suggestive writer on locomotives and kindred mechan- 
ical matters whom this or any other country has ever 
produced, The most amusing side perhaps of our con- 
temporary’s attack is the ignorance it betrays of the 
fact that a very similar feat in erecting had been per- 
formed a few months before in the largest and best | 
known shops of the largest and best known English 
railroad. If the Pennsylvania has been wasting money 
in making a sensation, the London & Northwestern 
is even more to blame, but Crewe is generally con- 
sidered to be devoted to building a good locomotive at 
the least possible cost rather than to sen- 
sationalism, and no one who has even the 
most superficial acquaintance with the ways and 
methods of the Pennsylvania will accuse the magnifi- 
cent staff of that company of posing for sensational 
effects. On the contrary, a habit of doing everything 
in the best possible manner has given that railroad a 
unique position, for no other line in any country is so 
unanimously awarded the palm of superiority, rot 
only by the general public, who are not always the 
best judges, but by neighboring roads. 

A shop habituated to turn out work with extraor- 


boilers complete, for stock. The standard boiler wag 


and thereafter the old boiler was taken out of the 
engine requiring repairs’and promptly replaced by 
a new boiler taken out of the stock instore. Mean- 


sent into the store ready for another engine. This 
system is of course followed now on many large roads 
and applied to nearly all parts of a locomotive, but 
the convenience and saving of time in repairing due 
to interchangeable parts is perhaps nowhere more 
strongly felt than with standard boilers, which will 
readily fit any one of several different classes of 
engines. 


on many large lines it is now customary to have a 
smaller number of tenders than engines. The specta- 
cle of numerous tenders waiting outside a shop while 
the locomotives to which they belong are undergéing 
repairs had been seen by railroad men for years before 
some one had the common sense to suggest a simple 
method of saving the unnecessary outlay and 
consequent loss of interest. on idle plant. Even 








found that many of the engines were waiting for new 
boilers or for heavy repairs to the boilers, and it was| 
determined to prevent this by building new standard | 


The principle can be further applied to tenders, and | 
| defendant was not negligent in shutting its eyes to its own 


It should be said that | emergency arises, and it is of the utmost importance | sider it 


| avoid the very thing which afterwards happened. 


| manifest 


**sensational” or ‘‘amusing” to make 
90 tenders running and 5 under repair suffice for 90 
locomotives running and 10 under repair, where the 
traditional method would be to have the full 100 ten- 
ders, 5 of which would be always idle, waiting use- 


| lessly and blocking the sidings. This economy is, how- 


ever,on all fours with the division of labor between the 
frame and erecting shops. Instead of building the 
engine complete in one lofty shop, as much as possible 
of the preliminary work on the frames is done in the 
smaller and less expensive frame-shop, thus saving, 
as in the case of the tenders, an unnecessary outlay 
on plant which cannot be fully utilized. 

This principle is one of the most important in con- 
ducting modern industrial enterprises, and is fully 
recognized in the practice of the most successful capi- 
talists and engineers. While devoting this much 
space to the material side of the question of the feat 
of the speedy erection of the Pennsylvania and’ Lon- 
don & Northwestern engines, it must not be forgotten 
that all such feats have a strong moral effect and stir 
up a spirit of emulation to still further surpass former 
efforts and beat the record. Andin this endeavor, 
new methods of quickening and facilitating work are 
discovered, and thus progress leads to further progress, 
and so the race goes on to further improvements and 
higher civilization despit2 the sneers of those, who 
awakening from slumber, suddenly become aware 
that the world does move. 








Station Transfers. 





A correspondent sends us the following comments upon a 
legal point referred to last week. Thisisa matter of de- 
tail, and concerns points which the traffic manager, over- 
burdened with traffic agreements and perplexed with rate 
wars, can personally give little attention to ; but it affects 
revenue, and is therefore worth the attention of some de- 
partment other than that of the counsel. There the chief 
question must be whether a fight or a compromise will be the 
more profitable. Lawyers can only study to cure the evil ; 
but the freight department might prevent it. Capt. Flem- 
ing’s remarks, printed in our last issue, have a bearing here. 

‘** The case of Waite vs, the N. Y. C. & H. R., reported in 
your legal column last week, calls up the subject of transfers 
of carsand manifests between connecting roads. In the 
Waite case a B. & A. platform car left Boston with part load 
for Little Falls, N. Y., and part for East St. Louis. As an 


| order had been issued forbidding the running of a B. & A. 


platform car beyond its own line, the freight in question was 


| transferred to a N. Y. C. & H. R. car, the original card and 


running slip being changed also. It was the custom for Bos- 
ton station to use through cards and slips for cars when 
loaded directly from Boston to Western points, but bappen- 
ing to have machinery for a New York point, and also for a 
Western poimt which could not be got into a box car, that 
station put both lots upon the one car (contrary to custom) 
and then issued cars and running slip to Albany only, to 
Two sep- 
arate kinds of billing were also issued: one a_ joint 
from Boston to Little Falls and one a 
through Merchants’ Dispatch manifest, Boston to East St. 
Louis. These were mailed from Boston on separate trains, 
and were carried by messengers (after entry by B. & A.) to 
the N. Y. C. & H. R. ofttice on separate trips. When the 
car was transferred a notice of such shifting was sent by the 
B. & A. tothe N, Y. C. & H. R. containing the words ‘St. 
Louis’ cnly. Meantime the car had reached the N. Y. C. & 


| H. R. yard, and not being carded to any point, the men in 


often the means of introducing valuable improve-| 


designed tu fit several different classes of engines, | 


charge (not looking beyond the destination ‘St. Louis’ on the 
notice) failed to see that the car contained a Little Falls 
boiler, and failed also to see upon their records that the car 
was billed to Little Falls as well as St. Louis, and so sent the 
ear toSt. Louis. Meanwhile, anticipating the arrival of the 
boiler, the Little Falls consignee stopped his factory and took 
out his old boiler. On the trial the Court allowed him all 
his losses from the day when the boiler should have arrived 
till its final appearance back, amounting to about twice the 
origipal value of the boiler. This verdict is sustained by the 
Court of Appeals. 

“Tf weallow that the Boston & Albany was at fault in 


| leading up to the error, the question was, was error enough 


while the old boiler was repaired in due course and | 





shown on the part of the New York Central & Hudson River 
to warrant a verdict? ‘To this must be answered, yes. It 
1s a rule in railroading that the order for the forwarding of 
any freight by a connecting road is the manifest, and any 
other order or notice must be interpreted by that manifest. 
No mere notice of transfer, whether it had the names of fifty 
cities or of none, could excuse this carrier from checking his 
own records, to be sure that he had picked out every way- 
bill to which the notice applied. In this case the fact that 
car had no through cards or running slip (contrary to 
custom) should at once have put him on his guard. The 
judge says ‘it was fairly a question for the jury whether the 


means of knowledge, which it was its duty and business to 
utilize and employ. Ifthe system of transfers adopted ad- 
mits of such mistakes, both roads should reorganize the 
system.’ 

‘In this last sentence the Court of Appeals utters a sound 
transportation maxim. The fact is that systems of through 
billing, through loading, through carding, etc., are devised— 
for one thing—expressly to avoid delays at connecting points, 
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and to accomplish this it is absolutely necessary that the di- 
rections as to route, destination, etc., given under the system 
should be respected witkout consultation of original 
documents at every turn. And if from any cause it is neces- 
sary to depart from the usual custom and fules, evei'y pre- 
caution sbould be taken to see that the exceptions are clearly 
understood. In the case before us the Little Falls atid thé 
St. Louis way bills should each have had a full statement 
that the car had other freight on it, and that it was nota 
customary through car. The moral is that every departure 
from a modus vivendi at a connecting station where large 
traffic is handled should be accompanied by plenty of warn- 
ings, and that such exceptions should be as few as possible.” 








Annual Reports. 





Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Lowis.—The following are 
the results for two years past: 
Year endin Year endin 
88. Jun 7 , 





June 30, 18 e 30, 1887. 

SE OE 6 icicss cctcodes mand 5 592% 
Gross earnings—Freight........ ES $2.102,958 $1,894.715 
Passenyers.......... 834,283 725,960 

Total. including miscellaneous..... 3,091,643 2,774,218 
Operating expenses ............... 1,770,248 1,578,611 
oo eee PORE 1,321.404 1,195,637 
Raterest Gnd tamwes... ......00cs0see 760,833 709,834 
ROROOMRNIIOD, 6 55.52.0004 .sinndemanb dau 145,015 119,479 
ce Eas 266,741 266,741 
Nsse- Kettle cian sede ebaanenenasan 148,814 99,582 


The capital account has been increased some $3,000,000 
since the last report. The account of cash received and ex- 
pended is unbalanced, and, in fact, cannot readily be tiiade 
to balance. The discrepancy is not great, and is undoubtedly 
due to loose methods of reporting, rather than to any more 
serious cause. The general capital account is as follows : 


Stock ks skal adaeiabena 5 MBEAN ROMAN onesie Meee $6,668,575 
I 8 5. ssiivns AVeexeunaneid, 2es 438) btesbaeenee 2,307,600 
Floating debt 249,221 

357.400 
2,057,900 

$21,640,096 

But bere again the increase of surplus shows a discrep- 
ancy of over $100,000, as compared with the statements in 
the report, 

The earnings of the main line, both gross and net, are 
greater than ever before. Specially conspicuous is the 
figure of earnings per train mile—$1.60 ,4—which shows a 
slight advance over the previous year, in spite of the fact 
that ton mileage rates have fallen a trifle. The passenger 
statistics of last year are not so arranged as to enable us 
readily to make comparisons under this head. Any criticism 
of the results of operations is impossible, owing to the fact 
that we are given no details as to the different items of 
operating expenses, 








Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago: 
Year ending Year ending 





June ’0, 1888. June 80, 1887. 

Biffes eperated .....0. ss0s seccces 224 2 
Earnings, passenger....... .... .. $773,146 

= ee ane 1,754,830 
ee 2.752,892 
Operating expenses... ........... 1,641.611 
eee eee 58.084 
pe OMNI. 0.06 ionic oncesees cavies 1,052,296 
Interest, ete eta 658,848 
OS EE eee 332,500 
Surplu:*.. 60,847 





* A slight discrepancy results from taking these figures from 
two separate accounts. 


Capital account is as follows: 


NONE, 6. hiknk. nddrb0e Chane. So udRRSARORSOPAEAS  Keasoune $10,000,000 
SENL, oal er auiraa” 4th e ape aebeed Sheena adadaas) aiiee 9,073,750 
CD OS snc siccdccnchesbakens a. hauas deb cinhiateaied a6 365,054 
SG hi a6e.06  <kedie habuceaens) Ghanaian 247,647 


$19,686,451 

The apparent surplus of the company has been much re 
duced by the method in which additional stock was issued a 
year ago; over a million dollars being extra credits allowed 
to the subscribers. 

The actual mileage was somewhat greater than the figures 
given, but is not all included in the accounts, 

The increase of net earnings over last year is more appar- 
ent than real, so much having been saved in the items of 
maintenance of way. ‘Transportation expenses have in- 
creased, partly from higher wages paid, partly from higher 
cost of fuel, and partly from certain traffic changes which 
increased the proportion of empty cars hauled. The report 
speaks of the Inter-state Commerce law as having a most un- 
favorable influence on the business of the road. 

The passenger earnings, compared with last year, show an 
increase of $20,869.02, or 2,78, per cent. 





The number of passengers carried was ......... 1,122,831 
The same for preceding ye@r.... ........ cosceces ssees 062,331 
incrense, BRE HOF COU, OB ices 6soi crecccsnsvcdsesce 160,500 
The puwber of passengers carried one mile was... .. 39,341,433 
ee GON ONE BREE PAE 5.5 ces taacacsany sdusanens sae 33,778.236 
Increase, 16.47 per Cent., OF ......20 cecccescce o oe . 5,563,197 


The rate received per passenger per mile was 2,93, cents, 
against 2,38, cents last yeur, a decrease cf 11,49, per cent. 
The average distance traveled by each passenger was 
35% miles, against 35,4, mules the preceding year, a de- 
crease of 1,53, per cent. 
The freight earnings decreased $17,608.67, or 2,5, per 
cent. 


The number of tons of freight carried was. 





The amount carried in the preceding year........ ... 1,719.705 
DOTRREE, U6 MOl WON. DE os cscceceecscns Scanene 44,412 
The movement of tons of freight carried one mile was 209.378.861 
Twn enue Mee AG PORE. 2... 05... 2 bescancevbeseccnesae 207,-70,762 
Increase, 1.01 per Cont, OF 2. .ccccces sccsccece 2,108,099 


The ratereceived per ton per mile was yy cents, against 


track work, 





tt cents in the previous year, showing a decrease of 24% 
per cent, 

The through passenger trains earned an aVerage of $1.80 
per mile riiti; cohimutation; 87 cents; specials, $1.24, and 
bfanch, 46 cents. Freight trains earned $1.92 per imile rtiti. 








The aunual inspection of the roadway of the Boston & Al- 
bany has just been completed. The high standard of ex- 
cellence attaiiied on this road is well known to our readers. 
This inspection, the general features of which our readers are 
somewhat familiar with, consists of two parts: First the care- 
ful examination by the roadmasters and other officials from 
an observation car placed at the head of the trait in front of 
the engine. Hach séctidn ii marked oni d scale of 10 for the 
relative conditidn of its alignment, grade, frogs and switches, 
Surface and ditches (and the otler eleitlents which go to make 
up a perfect road); second, the work of Mr. Dudley’s dyna- 
graph car. This is properly divided intotwo parts: The mark- 
ing of the track at any desired limit of undulation; and the 
diagrams on a horizontal scale of 50 ft. to the inch of the 
surface of the rails, the widthof the gauge, elevation of 
outer rail on curves, etc., as they actually exist. 

The markers were set (as last year) at .; in. for the main 
line, aiid a little higher for the branclies; tliat is, a dépressidn 
in the track of in. in an 11 ft. wheel base will be marked 
on the diagrams, All the undulations, whether sufficiently 
great to be marked or not, are summed up and recorded 
on the d‘agrams for every mile of tract: 

The importaticé and Advantage of these diagrams is not at 
first appreciated, as many of théir valuable properties only 
became apparent after long experience in their interpreta- 
tion and a critical study of their indications. A study of the 
diagram, while walking over the section of track to which it 
belongs, is most useful in training the eye to properly under- 
stand their meaning. When this factilty has been acqtiired, 
it is astonishing what a find of information they contain. 
Not only are the defécts of each particular rail made appar- 
ent, but the character, and often the cause can also be deter- 
mined. It wasalso made evident, for the first time, from these 
diagranis, that a rough track is not always due to neglect of 
the trackmen, btit is sometimes caused by defects in the 
rails as they come from the mill. Some of these can be 
gradually eliminated by the patient labor of the trackmbtn 
extended over several years, biit othérs can be rediiced only 
toa certain minimum. The diagrams also show the gradual 
deterioration of the track due to the wear of the rails and 
the various degrees of smoothness which it is possible to ob- 
tain with rails of different weights and different character of 
the traffic over them, as well as the effect of much or little 
labor spent on the surfacing of the track. Railroads 
are gradually coming to better apprecitte the itnport- 
ance of these studies atid availing themselves more 
and more of the information they furnish. Probably to 
other one thing bas done so mtich toimprove several of the 
prominen: roads which have sed the dynagraph car, as the 
intelligent study and well directed effort toward improve- 
ment in the directions indicated as most delicitnt by the 
diagrams. The Boston & Albany has built a marking truck 
of its own, and will hereafter make regular use of it in its 








_ There are one hundred and fifty thousand miles of railway 
in the United States; three hundred thousand miles of rails 
—in length enough to make twelve steel girdles round the 
earth’s circumference. This enormous length of rail is won- 
derful—we do not really grasp its significance. But the rail 
itself, the little section of steel, is an engitteering feat. The 
change of its form from the curious and clutnsy iron pear- 
head of thirty years ago to tke present refined section of 
steel is a scientific development. It is now a beam whose 
every dimension and curve and angle are exactly suited to 
the tremendous work it hastodo. The loads it carries are 
enormous, the blows it receives are heavy and constant, but 
it carries the loads and bears the blows and does its duty. 
The locomotive and the modern passenger and freight cars 
are great achievements, and so is the little rail which carries 
them all.—IJron. 

It is quite true that the ‘little rail” stands a terrible 
amount of punishment, but is not our contemporary a little 
too enthusiastic about the present refined section? Is not the 
‘curious and clumsy pear-head,” after all the more scien- 
tific? A good many people think that it approaches nearer 
to the correct section than the type now almost universal, 
and that when the joint is designed for the rail and the rai! 
is not modified to suit the joint there will be a reversion to 
something between the pear-head and the modern sections. 
An increase of the radii of the lower corner and of the fillets 
would give a section adapted to colder roiling and probably 
less liable to internal strains. And if the sides uf the head are 
drawn in, instead of sloped outward, at least as good a dis_ 
position of the metal, both for wear and for stiffness, can 
be made as with the present sections. 








The New York State Railroad Commissioners have made a 
report on the side collision at Sixty-fourth street, on the 
Ninth avenue line of the New York elevated road, Sept. 26. 
It appears that the empty train was pulling out of the side 
track (not backing in) and that the eugineer of the loaded 
train failed to keep a good lookout for the signal light which 
was placed at the fouling point and plainly showed red. The 
engineer claimed that his attention was attracted by an un- 
usual noise in the engine, but there seems to be no evidence 
concerning the fireman’s whereabouts or occupation at the 
moment. The Commissioners make no recommendation ex- 
cept that the road should employ as engineers none but care- 
ful meu of good character. It will be remembed that the 
British Board of Trade Inspectors in precisely similar cases 
censured the fireman. It is, unfortunately, a fact that ‘* men 
of known good character and careful habits” commit these 
blunders occasionally and probably always will. The safety 





of trains on busy roads demands that the carefulness of their 
habits—or the babitualoess of their carefulness—be rein- 
forced by soine constant, or at least frequent, monitor, The 
fireman shotild be held to strict accountability for keeping a 
jodkotit as far as it is réasonable t6 so requit'e: 








It bas been tlie custorh on German railroads to put tip sign 
boards at the changes of grade, showing the rate ot grade 
and the length each way from the post. Gliser’s Annittleii 
states that 10 years ago 90 per cent. of these were artanged 
for reading only in passing, but a change in the practice héis 
tiow taken place by which tne signboards of 54 per cent. of 
the existing roads are arranged so that the grade of the ap- 
proaching stretth of roatl cah be rea‘l some distance in ad- 


vance. An attempt has beeti made to light these at 
iiight; but the illamination has not proved  siiffi- 
cient to be of much use. These signboards 


suggest an improvement which might be made in the milé 
posts of many of our roads ata saving of expense. This is; 
instead of using a square post with the mile number on one 
face, or on two quartering faces with the posts set diagon- 
ally, which is an improvement on the single number’ to use 
a triangular post taking just half the timber, painting the 
nunibers On the two sides next the right angle, and turning 
the wide side of the post away froni the track and parallel 
to it. alte ater 








The Time Convention. 





The fall meeting of the General Time Convention was held 
at the Hoffman House, New York City, on Wednesday of 
this week, about 75 members being present. The date fixed 
for the change of time-tables was Nov. 11. The first busi- 
ness before the convention was the 


RUPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CAR MILPAGE AND PER DIEM 
RATES. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Convention at 
its last meeting, copies of the report then submitted have 
been furnished to the officers of every railroad in the United 
States and Canada, with a request for their views on the 
subject in hand. In reply, the chairman of the Committee 
has received a number of communications, most of which 
inticate a Hesite to agree on seme form of combined fer 
diem and mileage rate fot the settlethént of ar service, the 
greatest obstacle being considered the lack of uniform actioi 
on the part of lines operating in the same tertitory anda 
lack of a uniform system of collecting demurrage. 

We submit a statement of the loss and gain in car service 
balances and average mileage per day of freight cars by the 
roads operiiting tinder the mixed plan for the three months 
ending April 30, 1888. These statements are affected by the 
fact that they cover the period when the traffic on Easterii 
roads was interrupted by the great storm of March, 1888- 
Notwithstanding this the general average of performance 
on the roads reporting for these three months 
was Bil, miles per day. Statistics Collecued by 
the committee of the Car Accountants’ Associatioiti 
submitted herewith show an average performance of 241¢ 
miles per car per day of 47 different roads, which may be 
taken as the fair average mileage of all cars in this country. 
A comparison of these two statements shows an average in- 
crease of 7 miles per day in favor of the mixed plan, 
which may fairly be taken as one result of the adoption of 
the per diem and mileage system upon the roads which were 
working utider that plan, That this may be fairly taken as 
due to the per diem and mileage systeni is futther shown by 
the fact that a comparison of the mileage made by cars on 
six trunk lines in May, 1887, under the old plan with that 
of April, 1888, under the new plan, shows a similar percent- 
age of increase. 

An increase of 7 miles per day if applied to the entire 
equipment of these 22 roads is equivalent to an addition to 
their rolling stock of about 100,000 cars. The interest on 
the cost of this additional equipment would be about equal to 
$10,000 per day of actual service. The Committee, after 
full consideration of the correspondence and the statistics 
gathered, sees no sufficient reason for modifying the recom- 
mendation already made by it in its report submitted at the 
last meeting, excepting, however, that in the matter of de- 
murrage is desires to change the amount previously recom- 
mended from 50 cents to #1 per day. 

It will be noticed that the report of the Committee of the 
Car Accountants’ Association herewith submitted states that 
the proposed rate of one-half cent per mile and 15 cents 
per day is too high, and suggests that the rate be changed 
to one-half cent per mile and 10 cents per day. ‘This 
change involves simply the question of what is a fair inter- 
est on the cost of a car, the rate of 15 cents being about eleven 
per cent. on a valuation of $500. Your Committee is still of 
the opinion that this is no more than a fair amount to exact, 
considering the short life and non continuous use of the car. 
Should it appear, however, that a slight reduction in the pe 
diem charge would result in the more immediate adoption o¢ 
this plan by a considerable proportion of the railroads of the 
country, your Committee would not urge any objections, be- 
jieving that the plan proposed is a step in the right direction, 
and tbat the principle involved is of more value than the 
particular amount fixed in carrying it into execution. 

Your Committee was further requested to take up the sub 
ject of the handling of freight cars and to recommend or- 
ganizations and methods through which more efficient 
service can be secured. On this we recommend: 

1st. That the distribution and movement of and accounting 
for cars should all be placed under the control of the trans- 
portation department, and, as far as practicable, under a 
single head. 2d. That the distribution of cars on divisions 
should be under the control of the division superintendent. 3d. 
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That a complete system of daily reports should be made in 
detail to the division superintendents, showing all cars 
loaded and empty, and full information in regard thereto on 
each division. This information, in condensed form, to be 
reported tothe General Superintendent or other designated 
officer. Your Committee refrains from undertaking to sub 
mit forms in detail, recognizing as it does that what would 
meet the requirements of one line could not be suitable for 
another. 

In the organization of the car accounrtant’s office your 
Committee would especially recommend that full records be 
there kept of the daily movement of all cars on the line. 
This information will be found by all roads to be of the 
greatest value in hastening the movement of cars, thus 
tending directly to economy in their service. It is especially 
essential to any road adopting the per diem and mileage 
system. 

Respectfully submitted, 

THEO. VOORHEES, ) 
P. P. WRIGHT, | 
S. M. Prevost, | Committee. 
H. F. Royce, | 

C. H. Piatt, J 

Tke communication of the Committee of the International 
Association of Car Accountants is as follows: 

* * ‘ The statistics show that the cars owned by the 
47 roads while on other lines made an average perform- 
ance of 24.7 miles per car per day, which at three-quarters 
cent per mile amounts to only 18.5 cepts per car per day. 
At one-half cent per mile and 15 cenvs per day the earnings 
would have increased to 27.3 cents per car per day. We 
therefore believe, in the light of more complete information as 
to the earnings of cars at the present time at three-quarters 
cent per mile, that the proposed rate of one-half cent per 
mile and 15 cents per day is too high. The tendency of rate 
for transportation is to a lower basis, and the roads which 
now pay acar service balance under the *, cent rate, and 
they are many, can with a good deal of reason object to any 
system that promises to increase their debit balance. The 
small performance of our cars shown under the *4 cent per 
mile system leaves no question about the necessity for re 
form. Practical car service men everywhere believe that 
the adoption of the per diem system would lead to better ad- 
ministrative conduct of the car service departments of al! 
roads, surely resulting in much larger car performance. 

‘*It would, therefore, seem wise to fix the rate at a figure 
about equal to the *; cent rate under present performances 
say 'y cept per mile and 10 cents per day, as a concession to 
the car borrowers. It is conceded that 22 cents per day for 
the use of freigbtcars is an inadequate return to the car 
owner, but the amount will increase as the performance of 
cars increases, 

‘** We would especially commend the mixed plan in prefer- 
ence to a straight per diem plan, and that the mileage 


rate be not less than 4g cent per mile. Straight 
per diem is not an equitable basis for car service 


settlements between different roads. This fact is demon- 
strated by an analysis of the large credit balances shown by 
the statement above referred to, that would accrue to the 
Pennsylvania; Erie; West Shore, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, and 
other long lines under a straight per diem charge of 25 cents. 
It will be observed that the principal cause for such results 
1s the much larger performance of foreign cars on the lines 
of these companies than of their cars on foreign roads, and 
the great inequality of service here shown demonstrates that 
a straight per diem charge could not fairly apply. 

‘** Rates of transportation are almost universally based on 
distance and terminal charges. Why should not car service 
rates be upon a similar basis! The performance of a car 
represents its utility or revenue to the company using it, and 
also its depreciation in value, through wear and tear, to the 
company owning it.” 

W. G. Wattson, West Shore. 
G. K. Cooke, N. Y., L. E. & W. 
. F. Maroney, Baltimore & Ohio. 
J. FELLows, C., C., C. & I. 
. PECKHAM, N., N. & M. V. 
. H. Cannon, St. P., M. & M. 
Committee on Per Diem. 


bye 


cmay 


In the discussion on this report the various recommenda- 
tious of the Committee were taken up, one at a time, the 
first part considered being that in which the Committee 
reiterates its recommendations made at the last meeting, 
the paragraphs of the report rendered at that time being 
taken up seriatim. 

DEMURRAGE. 

This question brought out the most general and animated 
discussion of any topic before the convention. The Commit- 
tee on Car Mileage and Per Diem Rates madea change in 
its previous report by the recommendation that the charge for 
demurrage be one dollar per car per day after 48 hours from 
time of delivery of cars on track for loading or unloading, 
not including Sundays or legal holidays, instead of 50 cents. 

This change, as explained by the Committee, was the result 
of more intelligent information as to the value of track 
room and the cost of switching service in different sections 
of the country. It was argued that many roads were already 
collecting demurrage charges at one dollar per day, which 
they considered a just and proper charge for the facilities 
granted, and if the Time Convention should go on record 
as prescribing fifty cents as a proper rate, the case of 
apy rvad charging one dollar would be greatly prejudiced 
in any court by citing the action taken by the 
Convention. A_ particular case in point is that 
of the New York & England, which, as is well known, 
bas for some time past been collecting a demurrage 





charge of 75 cents after 48 hours and one dollar after 
five days. Mr. Platt, of that road, thought these rates 
were fair, and as his company had instituted suits against 
several consignees for demurrage charges at these rates, he 
thought these cases would be prejudiced by the action of the 
Convention should it recommend a rate lower than the one 
they had adopted for their line, and which is commensurate 
with the conditions of their service. 

Mr. E. B. Hitt, Manager of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion of New England, was given the courtesy of the floor, 
and spoke at some length descriptive of the reforms in the 
metbods of handling and accounting for service of foreign 
ears reaching the New England states since the inauguration 
of the Clearing House about eleven years ago. This was 
preliminary to a suggestion that the business of collecting 
demurrage charges could best be intrusted to a bureau 
organized on & plan similar to that of his association. This 
bureau to attend to the application and collection of the de- 
murrage charges under a general ruJe, and return the money 
to the owners of the cars on which collected. 

Mr. Royce (C., R. I. & P.) said he was fully in ac- 
cord with the views expressed by Mr. Hill, and believed 
such a bureau in operation would be productive of good re- 
sults. He did not, however, favor returning the money col- 
lected for demurrage to the car owner, as the charge was 
not made for the use of the car, but for the use of the track 
the car occupied, and was more properly termed a trackage 
charge than a demurrage charge. The car owner 
obtained pay for the use of the car at the established rates 
for car service, but the money collected in the interest of 
hurrying the car back to its owners he thought properly be- 
longed to the company making the collection. Mr. Royce 
referred to recent action of roads centering at Chicago having 
in view the establishing of a demurrage bureau in that city. 

Mr. WaAbDE (Wabash) stated that about a week ago a 
meeting of the representatives of 21 Chicago roads was 
held, at which it was agreed to inaugurate a demurrage 
bureau, somewhat similar tu that at Omaha, having for its 
object the collection cf demurrage or charges for trackage 
on all cars unreasonably detained in the city of Chi- 
cago or at points within a distance of 20 miles thereof. 
The details for putting the plan into operation were 
not fully determined upon as yet, nor the rates to be 
charged, but the general idea was to have one man in 
charge of the bureau who would collect information as to 
actual detention of all cars on the roads subscribing to the 
plan within the prescribed limits, and make his collections 
uniformly and in exact accordance with the agreed Yates, 
not knowing one company from another. Matters had 
reached such a point in Chicago that something must of ne- 
cessity be done. 

Mr. E. B. THomas (N. Y., L. E. & W.) thought this was a 
most important question, very far reaching in its effects, and 
that the Convention should proceed with great caution to the 
adoption of any measures that could not be put into practical 
operation. He referred to the cases of over-shipment, where 
a dealer having facilities for unloading one car per day is 
shipped 10 cars together, and the delay in unloading the nine 
cars Leing a matter for which the consignee is not responsible. 
Also to rail and Jake shipments delayed waiting the 
arrival of boats detained by storm or unfavorable 
winds. Mr. Thomas also thought the one dollar rate rather 
too high, and that fixing a high rate to admit of a scaling 
system of charges by different roads would be found objec- 
tionable, particularly at competitive points, where one com- 
pany would collect a high rate and the other a low rate, 
naturally resulting to the disadvantage of the latter in hold- 
ing its business. 

Mr. Puatt (N. Y. &. N. E.) replied that about all the con- 
ditions referred to by Mr. Thomas obtained on his line, yet 
they collected demurrage uniformly and with good results. 
The consignee having facilities for one car and receiving 10 
cars was charged demurrage, and thereafter he made it his 
business to see that his orders were not overshipped. His 
company had at first been threatened with great loss of 
business at competitive points if the collection of demur- 
rage was insisted upon, and many of their shippers 
did leave them but had _ iatterly come _ back, 
stating they had reached the conclusion that the new 
plan was more to their interest than the old, in that 
they had discovered that they could get their cars placed for 
unloading promptly and just when they wanted them. At 
stations where 150 cars used to be held loaded every day, the 
number is now reduced to 50, and at one station switching 
engine and crew have been dispensed with, though 
the road is doing a larger business than ever before. Rates 
of demurrage charges at competitive points should be subject 
tv agreement between the roads interested. 

Mr. BrapLEy (West Shore) stated that bis company would 
like tu hire side track room on Manhattan Island for one 
hundred cars even at the rate of two dollars per car per day, 
and he thought the rate recommended by the committee was 
low enough. 

After some further discussion of a generai character, this 
portion of the report of the Committee was adopted unani- 
mously and without change, to be further considered at the 
next meeting. 

After a recess for lunch, the meeting took up the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that the Convention adopt the 
plan of mixed mileage and per diem rates as embodied in the 
rules which were formulated by the Car Service As- 
sociation and which constituted substantially the plan em- 
ployed by the *‘ per diem roads” in the experimental use 
of the mixed system during the pust year. A motion was 
made that the Convention accept this portion of the report 
of the Committee and express its approval of the gen- 
eral principle of a mixed mileage and per diem plan of set- 





tling for the interchange of cars, but that the whole matter 
be referred back to the Committee, with instruction to make 
further investigation, gather more information concerning 
the details of putting the plan into execution, and repor 
recommendations as to the best methods of so doing. After 
some discussion, in which the views of the short terminal 
roads—the borrowers—were briefly presented, this motion 
was carried. There was no explanation of the reasons actu- 
ating those roads which have tried the mixed system during 
the past year and abandoned it, and very little argument 
for or against the system, the prevailing opinion apparently 
being that further detailed information concerning the ob- 
stacles in various sections of the country should be gathered 
by the Committee before action by the Convention. 

The Committee’s recommendation of a rate of $5 a day for 
passenger cars and $3 a day for baggage cars when lent by 
one road to another on other than a mileage basis was 
adopted. There was some discussion concerning a proposal to 
omit the paragraph providing for a mileage charge for haul- 
ing toand from the point of delivery by the lending road, but 
as the report of the Committee specially provides that the 
rates named are to be considered only as bases to be 
used by roads mutually agreeing to them and all 
transactions are to be subject to agreement, the para- 
graph was adopted as it originally stood. The rule recom- 
mended by the Com:nittee concerning improper routing of 
foreign freight cars was adopted as printed in the proceed- 
ings of the last meeting, viz., that foreign cars may be loaded 
only towards the home road, and should not be moved, 
empty or loaded, in any other direction without permission 
of the owner. The motion to adopt a rule providing a pen 
alty for violations of the foregoing rule was lost. 

The recommendations of the Committee concerning organi- 
zations and methods for the more efficient conduct of the car 
service office were adopted as printed in the report above. 

The Committee on Train Rules made a report, giving sta- 
tistics of the roads using the uniform code. It has already 
been adopted by roads controlling about 30,000 miles; and 
enough others have announced their intention to adopt it at 
an early day to make the total number of miles of road now 
commnitted to the use of the code about 49,000, owned by 79 
different companies. The Committee is confident that this 
mileage will soon be increased to an amount equal 
to a majority of that represented in the Conven- 
tion, if not a majority of the roads in the country. 
The report suggested the desirability of preparing a set 
of official diagrams showing the position of flag and lamp 
signals on engines and cars in accordance with the rules of 
the standard code, and the meeting instructed the secretary 
to prepare such diagrams under the direction of 
the Train Rule Committee. The Committee _reit- 
erated the recommendation adopted by the Con- 
vention at the last meeting tbat all roads using the 
uniform code adhere strictly to the authorized numbers at 
tached to the rules, all amendments or alterations to be em- 
bodied in supplementary rules, printed directly under the 
standard, as 19a, 19b, etc. The Committee strongly depre- 
cates any departure from this principle and affirms its con 
viction that the alterations made in the phraseology of certain 
rules by many roads are mostly unnecessary and likely to 
lead to confusion. 

The Committee on Transmission of Accurate Time an- 
nounced thau the United States Naval Observatory at Wash 
ington bad made arrangements’ with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., by which standard time would be transmitted 
free to any road applying to the telegraph company. Com 
mander Brown, of the Observatory, is willing to furnish the 
time daily at any hour selected by any road between 10 a. m. 
and midnight. This Committee placed before the Convention 
a letter from Mr. C. K. Giles, of Chicago, setting forth the 
advantages of watch inspection. 

The report of the Executive Committee made a number of 
recommendations concerning the rules of order of the Asso- 
ciation, and In accordance with the instructions given at the 
last meeting proposed that the name of the organization be 
changed to the ‘‘American Railway Association.” These re- 
commendations lie over, under the rule, until the Spring 
meeting. 

The meeting passed resolutions of condolence on the death 
of Henry Monett, General Passenger Agent of the New York 
Central. 











TECHNICAL. 
Locomotive Building. 


The Rogers Locomotive Works have completed two of the 
consolidation locomotives which they are building for the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio. 

The Western & Atlantic is building two passenger and 
freight locomotives at the Atlanta shops. 

The Portland Locomotive Co. delivered this week the 
_— of the locomotives they are building for the Boston & 

aine. 

Rix & Firtb, of San Francisco, are building two locomo- 
tives, one for the Portland & Vancouver, ofg15 tons, and the 
other for the Navarro Mill & Railroad Co., of 22 tons. This 
firm has built ten locomotives since last November. 


Car Notes. 
The Ohio Falls Car-Works at Jeffersonville, Ind., are building 
the 200 box cars recently ordered by the South Carolina 
road, 

The Wells & French Co., of Chicago, Ill., is building a 
double-deck wrecking car for the Western of Alabama. 

A new brick freight house 250 x 50 ft. is being erected in 
Washington by the Baltimore & Potomac, and will be com- 
pleted ina few days. The company has also commenced 
work on a passenger and freight car shop between South 
Capitol and H streets, The shop will be of press brick, and 
will be 200 x 70 ft. 

The Terre Haute Car Works ure delivering 200 box cars 
to the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland road at the rate of 
six a day. 

Fifty ore cars were received this week by the Alabama 
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Great Southern from the works of the United States Rolling 
Stock Co. in Anniston, Ala. The road has already received 
several hundred of these cars. 

The Elliott Car Works, at Gadsden, Ala., are now turning 
out 6 cars per day. The Alabama Great Southern and the 
New Orleans & Northeastern have recently ccntracted with 
these works for a large number of ore and coal cars. 

The Ohio Vailey road has leased 250 new box cars from 
the American Contract Co. of New York. 

The United States Rolling Stock Co. of Anniston, Ala., is 
receiving a large quantity of new machinery. 

Bridge Notes. 


The new four-span iron bridge over Mill Creek, on the Chat- 
tanooga Division of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
has been completed, and the masonry for the bridge to be 
placed over Duck River, near Normandy, Tenn., bas been 
completed and is ready for the superstructure, part of which 
has arrived. 

The Roanoke Land & Improvement Co. has offered the 
Philadelphia Bridge Co., of Philadelphia, for the location of 
iron bridge works, a site at Roanoke, Va. 

The Keystone Bridge Co., of Philadelphia, has been 
awarded the contract for building an iron —< for the 
Elmira, Cortland & Northern, near Brockton, N. Y., to re- 
place the present wooden cne. 

L. L. Buck, of Rochester, has been asked by the Mayor of 

tochester, N. Y.,to prepare plans, specifications, etc., for 
the proposed Driving Park Avenue Bridge. 

Messrs. Cofrode & Saylor have just completed a double 
track deck bridge over the Merrimac River at Newbury- 
port, Mass., for the Boston & Maine road, from plans by 
Mr. Theodore Cooper, of New York. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
The Western New York & Pennsylvania has just placed in 
osition, at its D., L. & W. crossing in Buffalo, a Gould- 
Tisdale revolving semaphore signal. 

J. B. Schaffer & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., have receutly 
received an order from the Canada Atlantic for a car wheel 
press. 

The Rochester Car Wheel Works have in use 54 of the 
Barr coutracting chills, and intend as soon as more can be 
received to use these chills exclusively. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has placed an order 
with the Martin Anti-Fire Car Heater Co. for the equipment 
for 20 cars and 8 locomotives. 

The Hoyt Frog and Crossing Co., of Chicago, bas been in- 
corporated in Illinois with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by 
Frederick J. Hoyt, William E, Wolff and Frank L. Taylor. 

The New York lron Roofing and Corrugating Co., bas re- 
cently built a large addition to their works in Jersey City. 
The company reports that it has been 300,000 sq. ft. behind 
on its orders for roofing and corrugated iron, although 
running night and day. 

‘The new works of the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., of Cleve- 
land, U., are nearing ———, and will probably be occu- 
pied by the firm early in November. The main building is 
100 x 40.ft., with tempering and forge shops adjoining. New 
machinery will be added to keep up the increase in business. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Co., is fitting up 20 cars with the 
Johnson electric heat regulating device, and will equip a 
large number of cars at once. A single car on this road has 
been equipped since last fall. Several other roads are also 
testing this device. . 

Charles A. Schieren & Co. report recent sales of their 
leather link belting to the following: Erie Car Works 
(Limited), Erie, Pa.; Gautier Steel Department, Johnstown, 
Pa.; Brinkley Car Works and Manufacturing Co., Brinkley, 
Ark.; Edison United Manufacturing Co., New York City. 

Eynou & Ingersoll, manufacturers of machinists’ tools, 
Cleveland, O., are building a new factory on Lake street, 
100 x 40 ft, with L on Kirtiand street,100 x 40 ft. 
These buildings will be equipped with the latest machinery. 

The Graydon Safety Car-Heater Co., of Indianapolis, will 
open branch offices in Chicago and in New York. The St. 
Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute will equip several trains 
with the Graydon heater, in addition to the two trains upon 
which it is now used. 

The Union Indurated Fibre Co., New York, has recently 
shipped some 50,000 ft. of pipe to the Bell Telephone Co., of 
Philadelphia, for use in underground work. This pipe 1s 
pressed out from wood fibre and treated so as to render it im- 
pervious. A number of fiberite battery jars were recently 
furnished the U. 8S. Sigpal Service, and Lieut. Frank 
Greene, of the Signal Corps, in charge of the telegraph di- 
vision, considers that the jars will make an excellent substi- 
tute for the glass ones which have been in use, as they are 
not liable to breakage from freezing or violence in transit. 

Iron and Steel. 
The Fitchburg has contracted for 8,000 tons of heavy steel 
rails which it will use in the improvement of its track during 
the coming year. 

The Chicago Steel Rail Co., of Chicago bas been _incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $200,000 by Samuel W. Adams, 
John Good and William A. Hinkins. 

D. KE. Garrison & Co., of St. Louis, have been awarded 
contract to furnish the rails, fastenings, frogs, switches, etc., 
for the Galveston jetty road. Between 300 and 400 tons of 
standard rails will be called for. 

The North Chicago Rolling Mill Co. will build brick hot- 
blast stoves at 1ts Bay View, Wis., blast furnaces, at a cost 
of nearly $75,000. It is expected these stoves will increase 
the output of pig iron from 40 to 50 per cent., while causing 
a great saviug in fuel. 

The old rail mill at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 
which has not been in practical use since the new and more 
extensive one was erected, is being entirely remodeled and 
machinery put in place so as to transform it into a 4-in. 


billet mill. : 
The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—Sales during the week have amounted to 
12,000 tons in two lots, one lot for a New England road and 
the other for a Western New York road. A sale of 3,000 
tons to a Southern road is also reported. The allotment for 
1888 has been increased 200,000 tons. Quotations, $28@ 
$28.50 for winter delivery. 

Old Rails.—The market is weaker, with little business. 
Considerable old rails have come into the market in exchange 
for new rails. Quotations for tees, $23.50. 

Track Fastenings.—Spikes are quoted at 2.25c., and angle 
bars at 2.05@2.10c. 

Continuous Heating in New England. 
A Boston paper reports the following interviews on the 
subject of continuous heating: 

Mr. J. T. Furber (General Manager Bosten & Maine) 
stated that ‘‘ Massachusetts legislators have taken little or 
no formal action in relation to the method of heating cars, 
but public sentiment seems to have demanded more than law 
could have commanded. The public seems to be desirous of 
having the railroad cars heated by steam, and I have already 
given orders for the equipment of several of our trains for 
the purpose of experiment. Ido not believe it is the best 
way of heating them. Ido not believe there has yet been 
discovered an apparatus so good as the Johnson and Baker 
heaters. I have never heard of a car being set on fire by 
the use of either of these systems, and I have known several 





trains equipped with both heaters to be thrown down steep | 
embankments. 

‘*We shall try the use of steam from locomotives,and shall 
use the Sewell heater. If it proves tu be the method for 
warming coaches, we shall, of course, adopt it I fully believe 
making this trial is a waste of money simply to gratify the 
whim of a Jot of cranks. The chief trouble is to keep side- 
tracked cars warm. That difficulty could be obviated only 
by having a steam-heating plant in continuous operation at 
all the places along the line where we are accustomed to side- 
track cars, Reading, South Lawrence and Exeter, for in- 
stance. This could be done, of course, but only at an enor- 
mous expense. A thorough experiment will be made this 
winter, however, and then I rather think we shall go back to 
the old system.” 

Jobn Adams (General Superintendent Fitchburg) : *‘ Our 
first cars were equipped with steam one year ago last Febru- 
ary, and, so far as we know, they worked satisfactorily. 
We use the Sewell system, and have it in about 80 of our 
cars now. In all we bave 179 passenger coaches and 46 bag- 
gage cars, and we hope to have about half of them fitted for 
steam heating this winter. The greatest difficulty is to keep 
side-tracked cars warm.” 

Mr. I. N. Marshal (Superintendent Northern Division, Old 
Colony): ‘*‘ We are well satisfied with the Johnson heater, 
but have experimented with three or four systems of con- 
tinuous heating already, and probably shall go further this 
winter.” 

Mr. A. A. Jackson (Superintendent New York & New 
England): ‘‘ By Jan. 1 we shall have between 80 and 90 
cars keated by steam. We believe the New York Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Company’s device for warming 
cars is the most practical under all circumstances. In case 
of a snow blockade, when the engine could not do its work, 
the Sewell would be very ineffective except where the sup- 
plementary beater has been placed beneath each car, and in 
any such case the snow would have to be dug away from be- 
neath the cars. In the New York company’s system the 
Baker heaters are used, all being connected with the engine, 
and when side-tracked or blockaded by snow a fire can easily 
be built in the heater as of old, and the car be warmed. 
Then when the engine is attached again the fire in the heater 
is allowed to go out and the steam-heating apparatus is in 
full blast. 

‘‘We have found the greatest trouble in getting a proper 
coupler. There is where the systems vary most, too. The 
matter of piping the cars is not so difficult, but when it 
comes to applying a coupler that shall be universal and ef- 
fective there is liable to be trouble. 

‘‘We have nct used any particular coupler. We have ap- 
plied the steam to the cars through the Westinghouse brake 
pipes, and have found it to work very well. 

‘It is an expensive undertaking to equip 175 cars and en- 
gines besides, with any system. And before we go to the 
expense of equipping all our plant we want to be sure we 
have the right thing.” 

A 335-foot Chimney. 


The Clark Thread Company have just added to their new 
factory, in the suburbs of Newark, N. J., the tallest chim- 
ney in this country, and what is in the strict use of the word 
chimney the tallest in the world, as the Townsend, 454 ft., 
and the St. Rollox, 43614 ft., both of Glasgow, and Dob- 
son & Burlow’s, 367 ft., at Bolton, were built to carry off 
the fumes from chemical works, and are not used, it is be- 
lieved, as smoke-flues. The Clark chimney, however, is built 
to create draft for 22 boilers of an aggregate capacity of 
4,000 horse-power. 

The foundation, a mass of Portland cement concrete, 40 ft. 
square and 5 ft. thick, with 9 ft. of brickwork on top of it, 
was laid during the winter under a temporary house. The 
shaft consists of two rmgs for 165 ft.; the inner one 11 ft. 
interior diameter and 20 in. thick, and the outer one 28 ft. 6 
in. in outer diameter and 5 ft. 4 in. thick at the base. The 
interior diameter draws in to 10 ft. 4 in. at the top, which 
flares out to a bell about 20 ft. in diameter, and is capped 
with a cast-iron cap, in 16 sections, weighing about 100,000 
Ibs. Two arched flues lead into the brickwork base of the 
chimney. The height above the surface is 335 ft. 

The chimney, which contains 1,700,000 bricks, was built 
in 105 days by eight bricklayers and four helpers from in- 
ternal scaffolding, and the materials were carried up to them 
by an ordinary platform elevator run by a hoisting engine. 
The total weight on the foundation is computed to be 10,- 
000,000 pounds, or about 2% tons per square foot. The cost 
was about $35,000, and the stack is a beautiful landmark 
for miles around. 

Sandpapering Machines. 
These ingenious and simple machines for polishing wood are 
already in use in many well-equipped car shops. Most: of 
them have been designed and built by the Egan Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, who make them in great variety, for polishing 
almost any shape and kind of material. 


Soft Steel for Structural Uses. 
A circular has been sent out by Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 
stating that the firm will make the same prices for soft steel 
plates as are now quoted for iron plates for bridges, shiv, 
tank and structural work generally. In an interview ina 
local paper a member of the firm said: 

“The circular is a surprise to many from the fact that 
steel plates are openly offered at practically the same price 
as iron, though we have been selling them for some time. 
While steel for such purposes is being sold about as low as 
iron, prices have stiffened a little recently. It can scarcely 
be called an advance, but a hardening up of the market, as 
the demand is now good.” 


A Steamer for the Central of New Jersey. 
The Central of New Jersey has closed a contract with Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth to build another steamboat to run be- 
tween New York and Loug Branch next season. It will be 
about the same length as the Monmouth. 

The New St. Louis Bridge. 
The directors of the Merchants Bridge & Termival Co. of 
St. Louis are said to have adopted plans for the new bridge 
across the Mississippi, and the plans will be at once forwarded 
to the Secretary of War for approval. The location decided 
on is about two miles north of the present bridge, crossing 
the river from the foot of Ferry street to the north line of 
the corporation boundary of Venice, on the Illinois shore. 
It is said that the plans provide for 3 spans of 522 ft. each, 
and approaches of 425 ft. on either side. 
The Electric Motor in Railroad Shops. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has contracted for a 
Sprague electric motor to operate a transfer table at the Al- 
toona shops. One has been in use at the Aurora shops of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for about a year. 


Steel Railroad Cars. 
It is reported that a company has been organized in Wash- 
ington to manufacture cars constructed entirely of sheet 
steel, under the patents of C. W. M. Smith, of San Fran- 
ciso, The cars will be built near Chicago. It is claimed for 
the new vehicles that they are absolutely indestructible and 





non-combustible, and can be built as cheaply as wooden 
coaches, 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
reen declared as follows : 

Denver & Rio Grande, quarterly 114 per cent., on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Noy. 12. 

J ong Island, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable Nov. 2. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, quarterly, 24¢ per 
cent. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, 2'4 per cent., on preferred 
stock, payable Oct. 31. 


Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 

Alabama Midland, special meeting, Montgomery, Ala. 
Oct. 13, also Baivbridge, Oct. 16, ore 

Central Branch Union Pacific, annual meeting, Atchison 
Kan., Oct. 16. ” ; 

Columbus, Springfield & Cincinnati, annual meetin 
Sandusky, O., Oct. 18. * 

Danvers, annual meeting, Boston & Lowell passenger sta- 
tion, Boston, Oct. 17. - . 

Downington & Lancaster, 233 South Fourth street, Phila- 
sy ane special meeting Novy. 5. 

Kast Tennessee, Virginia d& Georgia, special meetin 
Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 18 Haack: - 

Hudson Connecting, special meeting, Room 11, Mills 
Building, 35 Wall street, New York, Oct. 30. 

Indianapolis, Decatur & Western, annual meeting, South 
—— street, Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 6. a 

Newburyport, annual meeting, Boston & Lowell 
station, Boston, Oct. 17. . guresid 

New York & Northern, annual meeting, 96 B 
New York, Oct. 15. ee 

Ohio & Mississippi, annual meeting, Union D sin- 
cionati, O., Oct. 11. ‘ each 

Poughkeepsie Bridge, special meeting, Room 11, Mills 
Building, 35 Wall street, New York, Oct. 30, to vote ona 
proposition to mortgage the road for $200,000. 

Poughkeepsie & Connecticut, special meeting, Room 11, 
Mills Building, New York, Oct. 30, to vote on a proposition 
to create a mortgage for $1,000,000. 

Raleigh & Gaston, anuual meeting, New York, Nov. 8. 


ee rn Maryand, annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 
4. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

_ The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its eighteenth convention and ninth avnual meeting in 
Scranton, Pa., beginning Monday evening. Oct. 15. 

The American Association of Railway Chemists will 
hold its next meeting in Baltimore, Md., in October. 

mi — — Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
on many passenger station, Boston, on the secon 
Wednesday of ne A beak : 7 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., on the second Thurs- 
day in each month. The next meeting will be held Oct. 11. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May 
August and October. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
yy on the first and third Wednesday iu each month, 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its reg- 
lar meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, epee at 7:30 p.m. on the third Wednesday in each 
month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia will hold its next 
meeting at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 6. 

he Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each mcnth. 

The Montana Society of Civil Envineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., on the third saturday ineach month. 


American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association. 

Mr. J. H, Setchel, President of the Association, bas re- 
— to Cuba, N. Y., and that will in future be his ad- 

ress. 

Mr. Angus Sinclair. Secretary, has removed from Chicago, 
and his office address in future will be Morse Building, 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


Engineers’ Club of Kansas City. 

A regular meeting was held Oct. 1. The following were 
elected members: J. N. Walker, S. H. Yonge and H. H. 
Filley; 8S. P. Maybach was elected an associate member. It 
was stated that papers had been promised for nearly every 
meeting up to March. Mr. A.J. Mason read a paper en- 
titled *‘ The Complete Sewerage of Kansas City,” which was 
discussed by several members. A letter from C. R. Taylor, 
of Philadelphia, was read, describing a new patent for street 
pavements. 


The Mining Engineers. 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers held its fifty- 
second meeting in Buffalo, Oct. 2 to Oct. 6. The first ses- 
sion was held Tuesday evening, Oct. 2, and the members 
were received with an address of welcome by Dr. Julius 
Poblmann, to which the President replied, followimg his intro- 
ductory remarks with a paper on the Needs of Mining 
Engineers. He held that, valuable as are the existing schools, 
they still do not give sufficient practical or exact infor- 
mation, and that opportunity for practice should be afforded 
to students by large pubic engineering laboratories, with full- 
sized machinery, to be operated on a public basisand used for 
tests of material and of processe-. 

At the same session Dr. R. W. Raymond read a’paper on 
a gold breastplate from Central America. This breastplate 
was revently dug up by miners who were seeking a founda- 
tion for a stamp-mill at the Great Remance quartz mines, 
15 miles from the city of Santiago. He judged it to be at 
least 400 years old, for after the invasion of Cortez the na- 
tives were not allowed to be buried with any examples of 
their famous art of gol2- making. These breastplates are now 
exceedingly rare, from tbe fact that the Spanish invaders 
were great friends of the melting-pot. This plate is of 23 
karat gold and weighs 110 pennyweights. It is of curious 
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design and skillful workmanship. It represents a bat with 
outstretched wings.. The body is the head and neck of a 
deer, while the antlers are in the form of alligators. It was 
undoubtedly a totem, or coat of arms, representing the ele- 
ments, air, water and land. The wings of the bat are of 
beaten gold welded to the head in a ar Se. The 
body was cast hollow, and the wonderful thing is that the 
casting shows a higher degree of workmanship than the ham- 
mered work. 

Wednesday was devoted to an excursion to the Brooks | 
Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y. The members of the 
Institute were received by the officers of the company, who | 
showed them the various departments of the establishment, | 
which now employs over a thousand men and turns out four 
locomotives a week. After this interesting visit the mem- 
bers were entertained at the house of the Brooks family, 
where luncheon was served, and in the afternoon the visitors 
returned to Buffalo. i 

At the evening session a paper by Capt. F. B. Green was 
read on The Uses of Asphalt, also one on The Life History of 
Niagara Falls, by Dr. Julius Pohlmann, and one on Soaping 
Geysers by Dr. R. W. Raymond. 

Thursday was devoted to local excursions. The largest 
party was in charge of Deputy City Engineer E. B. Guthrie, 
and left the foot of Main street at 9 a. m., on tugs bound for 
the Union Bridge Co.’s works. The Tifft Farm improve- 
ment, and some of the grain elevators were also inspected 
The Government breakwater was visited, and the tourists 
next visited the city water-works. From this place they 
went to the works of the Buffalo Cement Co, The gas wells, 
quarries, and kilns were examined, and lunch was served. 
The visitors next took carriages, provided by the Barber 
Asphalt Co., and were given a chance to see the parks and 
some of the asphalt-paved streets, as well as streets in process 
of being paved. Some of the guests visited the asphait 
works, the Wagner car works, and iocal machine shops. 

A dinner was held in the evening ut the Niagara Hotel. 

The third session was held Friday morning. The papers 
read were: Steel Rails, by Rubert W. Hunt. of Chicago, 
and The Electrical Transmission of Power, by R. P. Roth- 
well, of New York. 

The fourth session was held Friday evening and a paper 
was read on Forestry and Mining, by B. E. Fernow, of 
Washington. At this session the following papers among 
others were presented by title: ; 

Antbracite and Coke, Separate‘and Mixed, in the Warwick 
Blast Furnace, by Edgar 8. Cook. Note ona Tuyere Slag- 
ging Valve, by Edgar S. Cook. Note on a Speed and Press- 
ure Regulator for Blast-Furnace Engines, by Edgar S. Cook. 
A Differential Hot-Blast Stove and its Application to an 
Open Hearth Blast Furnace, by Jacob T. Wainwright. Notes 
on the Roasting of the Hudson River Carbonate Ores, by 
Ingersoll Olmsted. Note on a Cast Steel Water Jacket, by | 
R. H. Terhune. The Flue Dust of the Furnaces at Low 
Moor, by Ellison C. Means. Water Analysis, by A. E 
Hunt and George H. Clapp. The Handling of Natural Gas, 
by John F. Wilcox. Pig Iron of Unusual Strength, by 
Fred. P. Dewey. Improved Methods of Refining the Oils 
of the Findlay Field of Ohio, by Pref. William H. Pitt. 
The Relation Between the Ore Mixture and the Reduction of | 
Silica in the Blast Furnace, by B. F. Fackeothal, Jr. The | 
Carbon Theory of Hardening Steel, by Henry M. Howe. 
The Equalization of Load on Winding Engines by the Em- 
ployment of Spiral Drums, by E. M. Rogers. Ferro-Silicon | 
and ~ Economy of its Use, by W. J. Keep and Edw. Or- 
ten, Jr. 

On Friday vis.ts were made to the Holly works and the 
Cowles works at Lockport. 

On Saturday an excursion was made to the rock salt mine 
of the Retsof Company, at Piffards, N. Y 

The next meeting will be held in New 
Over 50 new members were elected. 








York in February. 








PERSONAL. 


—Maj. C. C. Wrenshall, Superintendent of the Anniston 
& Cincinnati, has resigned, and Charles K. Scott has been 
appointed to succeed him. 


—Mr. George B. Cornell has resigned as Chief Engineer of 
the Brooklyn Elevated Co. to take the same position on the 
Chicago & South Side Rapid Transit Co. 


—Charles Hoffman, who has been Auditor of the Fort 
Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville since 1874, has resigned. to 
f° into business in Denver, and has been succeed by Jobn 

vans. 


—Sir Henry Tyler, President of the Grand Trunk, who 
has been making a tour of the United States and Canada, 
returned to Europe on the Servia, leaving New York on the 
6th inst. 

—Aaron King, for over 30 years conductor on the Worces- 
ter & Nashua and later Division Superintendent on that road 
(now the Boston & Maine), died at Nashua, N. H., Oct. 4, 
aged 70 years. 

— Emanuel Bawden, Superintendent of the Evansville & 
Terre Haute, the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, and the 
Evansville & Indianapolis roads, died in Evansville, Ind., 
Oct. 4, from the effects of cancer of the stomach. 


—D. L. Wing, President and General Manager of the 
St. Louis & Chicago, has resigned, and L. 8. Graves, 
the Superintendent, bas been elected to succeed him. Mr. 
Wing is the President of the Mount Olive Coal Co , and wil! 
devote his attention to the interests of that corpcration. 


—Mr. T. F. Oakes, who has just been elected President of tte 
Northern Pacific, to fill the piace vacated by Robert Harris, 
who assumes the Chairmanship of the Board of Directors, 
was tendered a banquet by the business men of St. Paul at 
the Hotel Ryan, in that city, on the evening of Oct. 4. 
Among the guests were Henry Villard, Charles Francis 
Adams, Edward Cantield and Prof. von Esmarcb, of Berlin. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the Pennsylvania this 
week, the resignation of Jonn S. Wilson as General Freight 
Traffic Agent was accepted, and in doing so they passed a 
resolution in which they express their sincere regret at the 
termination of his connection with the service of the com 
pany and their high appreciation of the ability and fidelity with 
which he has performed the important duties intrusted to 
him. William H. Joyce was appointed to succeed him, with 
the title of General Freight Agent. Mr. Joyce isa young 
man, and has been in the service of the company since 1869, 
filling various important positions. He was General Freight 
Agent of the Northern Central prior to his selection to fill the 
position of Coal Freight Agent of the Pennsylvania. 


—H. S. Cross and George Eddy have been appointed Re- 
ceivers of the Missonri, Kansas & Texas. J.J. Frey, the 
present Superintendent, has been appointed General Mauager 
under the Receivers. Mr. Cross is at present a Bank Presi- 
dent in Emporia, Kan. For a number offyears he has been 
a director uf the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. At one time 
he was President of what is now known as the Ottawa 
Branch of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and bas been 
President of the Emporia & St. Louis, as well as of the Kan- 
sas, Kanopolis & Central. He has aiso been a director and 
Vice-President of the Inter-state Railroad and a director of 





| those of Rate and Division Clerk of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 


| Shore & Buffalo. 


what is now known as the Howard Branch of the Santa Fe. 
Mr. Frey has been with the Missouri Pacific system since 
1868, and since Division Superintendent or Superintendent 
of some of the branches of that system. In August last he 
was appointed Division Superintendent of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas 


—Henry Monett, General Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central & Hudson River, died Oct. 9, at 5 p. m., at his 
home in Yonkers, N. Y. His death was due to pneumonia, 
resulting from a severe cold contracted last week while onan 
inspection tour with the officers and directors. Mr. Monett 
was born Dec. 3, 1853, in Columbus, O., where he will be | 
buried. In June, 1869, Mr. Monett became Messenger and | 
Ticket Agent in the office of the General Passenger Agent of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, and held the position 
up to 1873. His connection with the Pennsy.vania’s lines 
lasted until July 1, 1882, the positions held by him being 


& St. Louis, and of the Pennsylvania Co. at Pittsburgh from 
1873 to 1874; Chief Clerk in the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the same railroad from 1874 to 1880, and Assistant 
General Passenger Agent from Jan. 1, 1880, to April 1, 
1881, and for the next year Chief Assistant General 
Passengir Agent of the Pennsylvania Co. and _ the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. A year later 
he was made General Passenger Agent of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. In March, 1883, he be- 
came General Passenger Agent of the New York, West 





He opened both these new roads for pas- 
senger service. When the position of General Passenger | 
Agent of the New York Central & Hudson River was left | 
vacant by the death of Daniel M. Kendrick Mr. Monett 
was selected to fill it and took charge Feb. 1, 1887. 

The general sentiment of those who knew Mr. Monett is 
well expressed in the following comment of Commissioner S. | 
F. Pierson. 

‘‘Mr. Monett wasa man of exceptional ability, and in 
every position he «ver occupied he left a place which it would 
be difficult to fill with his equal. He was a man of broad 
views, but grasped a subject with wonderful quickness, 
formed his opinions with rapidity and judgment, and having 
formed them, was prompt to act upon them. He had laid 
the foundation for a career asa railroad man which would, 
had he lived, have been one of the brightest in the annals of 
railroad history, and I know of no railroad man who can be 
so ill spared or whose loss will be more widely and deeply 
mourned.” 

Mr. Monett leaves a wife and three young children. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Astoria & South Coast.—The names of the officers of this 
Oregon company are as follows: President, John A. Devlin; 
Vice-President, F. J. Taylor; Secretary, E. A. Taylor: Di- 
rectors, J. A. Devlin, I. W. Case, D. K. Warren, M. C. 
Crosby, David Morgan, M. J. Kinney, F. J. Taylor, J. W. 
Conn, and C. W. Fulton. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—John W. Davis, First Assistant tothe 
President, bas been placed in charge of the tax department 
of the road, the position of first assistant having been abol- 


w 
ims 


Bradford, Eidred & Cuba,—Frank W. Baker has been 
appointed Agent for Receiver and Auditor, with office at 
Addison, N. Y. 


Brooklyn & Brighton Beach.—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of this company, Oct. 3, the following 
directors were elected : Aaron $S Robbins, William Mar-:hall, 
George I. Murphy, James Jourdan, of Brooklyn; Abrabam 
B. Bayles, Urial A. Murdock and William Moor, of New 
York city. The Board of Directors elected Gen. James 
Jourdan, President; Col. E. L. Langford, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and J. L. Morrow, Geueral Superintendent. 


Chattanooga, Rome & Columbus and Rome Railroad of 
Georgia.—G. W. Ettenger has been appointed Purchasing 
Agent of the above uamed companies, with office at 115 
Broadway, New York. 


Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand Trunk Junction.—At 
the annual meeting in Detroit the following directors and 
officers were chosen: Joseph Hickson, L. J. Seargeant, E. 
W. Meddaugh, Jobn Bell and Robert Wright; Joseph 
Hickson, President; L. J. Seargeant, Vice-President, and 
Robert Wright, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Chicago & Ohio River.—Austin Corbin has been elected 
President. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—W. P. Moore has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent in charge of terminals at 
Chicago. He will report to the General Superintendent. 
Commencing Oct. 10, all work pertaining to maintenance of 
this road is transferred from the Construction to the Operat- 
ing Department, and is placed in charge of Mr. D. J. Chase, 
Genera! Superintendent, whose jurisdiction is extended in 
accordance therewith. 


Concord & Portsmouth.—The following directors were 
elected at a meeting in Manchester, Oct. 4: Samuel N. Bell, 
Walter M. Parker, Moody Currier, Manchester; Joseph B. 
Walker, Concord; Jobn J. Bell, Exeter; William A. Pierce, 
Portsmouth. 


Detroit & South Lyons.—The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting in Detroit last week: Directors, 
Joseph Hickson, E. W. Meddaugh, A. B. Maynard, William 
J. Spicer, and James H. Muir, of Detroit. Officers: Joseph 
Hickson, President; A. B. Maynard, Vice-President, and 
James H, Muir, Secretary and ‘lreasurer. 


Dover & Winnipiseogee.—The stockholders have elected 
the following directors: William Hale, of Dover; John Mc- 
Duffee, of Rochester; George C. Lord, of Boston; William 
S. Stevens, of Dover; Amos Paul, of South Newmarket; 
Frank Jones, of Portsmouth, and Elisha R. Brown, of Dover. 


Dubuque & Sioux City.—A meeting of the stockbolders 
was held in Dubuque, Oct. 3. Six new directors were added 
to the list, making fifteen, as follows: W. J. Knight, J. V. 
Rider, M. M. Walker, John T. Hancock, all of Dubuque; 
S. L. Dows, Cedar Rapids; A. 8S. Garretson.and J. F. Peavey, 
of Sioux City; E. H. Harriman, Chicago; Stuyvesant Fish, 
S. V. R. Cruger, John Anthon, H. F. Webster, E. C. Wood- 
ruff, A. Wilcox and W. D. Guthrie, New York. 


Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville—E. A. Wales, 
formerly Paymaster and Chief Clerk, has been appointed 
General Ticket Agent. S. A. Wikel, General Freight and 
Ticket Agent, retaining charge of the freight department. 
Jobn M. Evans has been appointed Auditor, with office in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to succeed Charles Hoffman, resigned. 


Lake Erie & Western.—The stockholders held their an- 
nual meeting at Bloomington IIl., last week and elected the 
following three directors: George F. Baker, Nelson Robin- 
sou and Edward Tuck, all of New York. 





Louisville & Nashville.—The annual meeting was held at 
Louisville, Oct. 3. The total stock represented was 203,434 


shares. The election of directors resulted in the choice of 
the following: August Belmont, Jr., F. W. Foote, J. A 
Horsey, John H. Inman, Arnold Marcus, William Morteus, 
Ex. Norton, J. S. Rogers, J. P. Probst and Thomas Rutter, 
of New York City; M. H. Smith, John D. Taggart, John 
A. Carter, of Louisville. At the meeting of directors the 
old officers were elected: Ex. Norton, President; M. H. Smitb, 
First Vice-President; A. M. Quarrier, Seccnd Vice Presi- 
dent; E. B. Stahlman, Third Vice President, 


Marysville, Sutter City & Colusa.—At the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, held in San Francisco recently, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, A. Badiam; Vice- 
President, W. H. L. Barnes; Secretary, J. L. Boone. 


Mason County Central. -The names and addresses of the 
officers of the company are: President, W. H. Kneeland, 
bhelton, W. T.; Treasurer, Marten Lewis, Shelton, and Vice- 
President, Col. N. Owens, Olympia, W. T. 


Memphis, Little Rock & Indian Territory.—F. F. Smith 
is Secretary of this company, and Thomas Schwanecke is 
Chief Engineer. 


Michigan Air Line.—The following directors were elected 
at the annual meeting in Detroit: A. B. Maynard. Joseph 
Hickson, James McMillan, M. A. McNaughton and E. W. 
Meddaugh; President, Joseph Hickson; Vice-President, A. 
B. Maynard; Secretary and Treasurer, Robert Wright. 


Missouri, Kansas d& Texas.—Judge Brewer, of the 
United States Circuit Court, at Leavenworth, Kan., has ap- 
pointed George A. Eddy, of Leavenworth, and Harrison C. 
Cress, of Emporia, Kan., joint Receivers. J. J. Fry, the 
present Superintendent, has been appointed General Mana- 
al 5 aed the Receivers. The appointments will take effect 
Nov. 1. 


Monterey & Gulf.—General Trevine, of Monterey, Mex., 
is President of this company, and T. 8. Dullock, of New 
York, is Vice-President. A. Robertson and Colonel J. J. 
Fisher, of St. Louis, are directors. 


Newport & Wickford.—At the annual meeting in New- 
ort, Oct. 2, the following officers were elected : President, 
George M. Miller, of New York: Secretary and Treasurer, 
Anthony 8S. Sherman; directors, Gecrge M. Miller, Jobn N. 
A. Griswold and David King, of New York: John G. 
Weaver and George Peabody Wetmore, of Newport, and 8. 
H. Vaughan, of Wickford, R. I. 


Northern Pacific d& Manitoba.—The followirg officers 
have been elected: James McNaught, President; J. H. Ken- 
drick, First Vice-President; Joseph Martin, Railway Com- 
missioner, Second Vice-President; L. M. Randall, Secretary; 
E. B. Morrison, Comptroller and Treasurer; J. M. Graham, 
General Manager. 


Ore Belt.—The names and addresses of the officers of this 
new Georgia company are as follows: A. Richardson, Presi- 
dent; J. J. Lampton, Vice-President; M. A. Wright, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Percy Lumley, Chief Engineer. The 
general office is at Cedartown, Ga. 


Pullman Palace Car Co.—John §S. Runnells has been ap- 
pointed General Counsel of the company, vice Mr. Alfred 
Ennis, resigned. 


Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City.—J. H. Best, Jr., has 
been appointed Traffic Manager, with headquarters at Quin- 
cy, Dl. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—W. A. Craw*ey, having resigned 
as Purchasing Agent to accept other employment, the posi- 
tion bas been abolished. Requisitions and communications 
relating to supplies are to be addressed to the Receiver and 
Manager, Richmond, Va. 


St. Louis, Baater Springs & Oklahoma.—Col. Edward 
Burgess, of St. Louis, is President of this company; W. H. 
Horner, of Baxter Springs, Kan.,is Treasurer, and ('. H. 
Weagley, of Baxter Springs, is Secretary. 


St. Louis & Chicago —L. 8S. Graves has been chosen Presi- 
dent and General Manager, with office in Springfield, Ill., to 
succeed D, L. Wing, resigned. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis d Manitoba.—Charles W. Case has 
been appointed General Superintendent, with headquarters 
at St. Paul. He will assume general charge of the main- 
tenance of roadways and structures and of station and trans- 
portation service. 


Sheffield & Birmingham .—B. M. Levis has been appointed 
Master Mechanic with headquarters at Sheffield, Ala. 


Western Union Telegraph Co.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders was held in New York, Oct. 10. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Norvin Green, President ; 
Thomas T. Eckert, Vice-President and General Manager; 
John Van Horne, George J. Gould and Robert C. Clowry, 
Vice-Presidents; J. R. Van Every, Acting Vice-President 
and Auditor; A. R. Brewer, Secretary; R. H. Roches 


ter, Treasurer ; George H. Fearons, Attorney. The 
board of directors elected is as foilows: Norvin 
Green, Thomas T. Kckert, John T. Terry, John 


Van Horne, Jay Gould, Russell Sage, Alonzo B. Cornell, Sid- 
ney Dillon, George J. Gould, Samuel Sloan, Cyrus W. Field 
Robert C. Clowry, Henry Weaver,{Percy R. Pyne, Austin 
Corbin, J. Pierpont Morgan, Frederick L. Ames, John Hay, 
William D. Bishop, John G. Moore, C. P. Huntimgton, 
George B. Roberts, Charles Lanier, Edwin Gould, Erastus 
Wiman, John J. Astor, Chauncey M. Depew, James W. 
Clendenin, Sidney Shepard and Henry M. Flagler, the latter 
to succeed A. B. Vest, deceased. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alabama Midland.—The final location from Bain- 
bridge, Ga., to the connection with the Northwest & Florida 
in Alabama, about 170 miles, bas been nearly completed, and 
it is expected that construction work will commence at Bain- 
bridge this month. 





Astoria & South Coast.—The engineers are now inthe 
field, running the lines for the preliminary survey. The 
route is southerly from Astoria, Or., to the Seaside House, 
thence up the Necanicum River to the divide between it and 
the Nehalem River, thence to the Nebalem and thence to a 
point on Tillamook Bay. It is the intention to continue on 
to the Willamette Valley to connect with standard gauge 
roads there. That part of the road from Astoria tothe Sea- 
side House, 18 miles, is to be completed by next May. 


Bowling Green, Hartfird & Ohio River.—At a 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors at Calhoun, Ky., it 
was decided to extend the road from Bowling Green to Chat- 
tanooga, giving them a trunk line from Chicago to that city. 
Arrangements were entered into for securing a corps of en- 
gineers, and the survey will be made at once. 


Bradford, Eldr:d & Cuba.—By a recent order of 
Judge Lewis, T. C. Platt, Receiver, was authorized to take 
up the rails on the Cuba Branch, from Cuba, N, Y., to 
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Little Genessee, 18 miles, and dispose of them together with 
some of the rolling stcck of the company. | 


Carolina, Cumberland Gap & Chicago. -—It is 
stated that the engineers have succeeded in finding a route 
through the Blue Ridge Mountains, with a grade not exceed- 
ing 80 ft. per mile. 


Central of New Jersey.—Surveyors are reported 
engaged running a line from the New Jersey Southern road 
southward from near Winslow to Cape May for a road to be 
built in the interests of this road and the Philadelphia & 
Reading. 


Chicago & New Orleans.—The survey from Shum- 
way, Effingham County, to Metropolis City, Ill., on the 
Ohio River, a distance of 152 miles, bas now been completed, 
and the right of way secured. The first 100 miles of the 
line lies through a comparatively level country, and the next 
30 miles through hills. That part near the Ohio is rather 
swampy. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Paducah.—The track has now 
been laid from Parker City to Metropolis, [l., 3114 miles. 
But 7 more miles remain to complete the road to its southern 
terminus at Brooklyn, Ill., opposite Paducah, Ky. The 
company hope to have the road and the transfer in opera- 
tion next winter. The road is leased to the St. Louis & Cairo 
Short Line, and connects with that road at Marion, Ill., and 
passes through New Burnside and Parker City to the Ohio 
River at Paducab. The contractor for grading, bridging 
and tracklaying is N. W. Irish, of Carlyle, Il. E. W 
Meuscher is Chief Engineer. 


Columbia Central.—The company has been organized 
to build a branch of the Baltimore & Drum Point, from a point 
on the lineof that road near Millersville, in Anne Arundel 
County, to the line of the District of Columbia sear W ash- 
ington, a distance of 13 miles. A company is to be organized 
to continue tbe line to the city of Washington. 


Concord & Portsmouth.—Ata meeting in Manchester, 
N. H., Oct. 5, the stockholders adepted a resolution author- 
izing an increase of the capital stock from $350,000 to $500,- 
000, and providing that it be allowed at par to holders of 
stock in proportion to the amount held at the time of issue. 


Dubuque & Sioux City.—At a meeting of the stock- 
holders in Dubuque, la., last week, the capital stock was in- 
creased from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000. The new stock is to 
be issued in exchange for stock of the Iowa Falls & Sioux 
City, Cedar Rapids & Chicago and the Cherokee & Dakota 
roads. Meetings were also held by the stockholders of the 
Iowa Falls & Sioux City, Cedar Rapids & Chicago and the 
Cherokee & Dakota companies, in which similar action was 
taken. 


Duluth & Winnipeg.—The contract for building the 
first 10 miles of the road from Duluth is said to have been 
let. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—At a meet- 
ing of the directors last week, President Scott of the Rich- 
mond & Danville, submitted a proposition for a lease of the 
road for 99 years on a percentage of earnings. Tbe direc- 
tors passed a resolution unanimously agreeing to this propo- 
sition, and appointed a committee to consult with the officers 
of the Richmond & Danville and Richmond Terminal Co., 
for the purpose of drawing up a Jease to be presented for 
ratification. 

The directors have adopted a resolution instructing the 
engineers to survey a route from some point on the Bruns- 
wick division to Savannah, and also to report on the cost of 
four steamships suitable for service on a route between Sa- 
vanuah or Brunswick, Ga., and New York. 


Georgia Southern & Florida.—The road has now 
been completed to Macon 65 miles from Cordele, Ga., on 
the Americus, Preston & Lumpkin. 


Gloucester & Atco.—A corps of eugineers is at work 
upon the preliminary survey of this proposed road. It has 
reached a point tive miles below Gloucester, N. J., and will 
get through to Atco in about two weeks. The line is 16 
miles long. 


Hereford.—The trouble with the Italian lakorers on this 
road, who were defrauded of their wages by the contractors 
defaulting, has at last been amicably arranged, and they 
have returned to work. They had several encounters with 
the militia, in which two or three were killed aud others 
wounded. 


Kentucky Union.—The rightiof way between Hedges 
Station and Winchester,Ky., a distance of 83 miles, has been 
secured, and the work of constiucticn will begin in the 
spring. 


Lime Rock.—This Maine road has now been nearly com- 
pleted and will soon be opened for traffic. It extends from 
Lime Rock quarries to the water front in Rockland, and 
forms a belt line around the city, connecting the Knox & 
Lincoln road with the quarries, and is about 5 miles long. 


Louisville, St. Louis & Texas.—That portion of the 
line between Owensboro, Ky., and Henderson, Ky., will be 
ready for tracklaying by Oct. 15. 


Louisville Southern.—The Jessamine County ‘Ken- 
tucky) Court has ordered tbat the county subscribe $150,000 
to the stock of this road, to secure the building of an exten- 
sion to its county seat, Nicholasville, via Lexington and 
Beattyville, Ky. 


Lynchburg & Durham.—RKegular trains are now 
running from Lynchburg, south of Rustburg, Va. This 
part of the road was graded last year, but 1t has been neces- 
sary to almost entirely rebuild it. The work of completing 
the road south to Durham, N.C., is being pushed very rap- 
idly. 

Mann's Boudoir Car Co.—A coatrolling interest in 
the stock of Mann’s Boudoir Car Co. has been sold to a syndi- 
cate of capitalists. It is denied that the control has passed 
into the hands of the Wagner Company, although a rumor 
to that effect is current. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—It is announced that 
arrangements have been made for at once begiuning work 
on the prop sed extension to Atlanta, Ga. The widening of 
the gauge to standard between Marietta and Ja-per, 50 
miles, will also soon be commenced. 


Mason County Central.—The first three miles of tbe 
road from Shelton, Wash. Ter., is now being built by the 
company’s men. When this is completed contracts will be 
let in five-mile sections for building the remainder of the 
road to the Chehalas River. 


Memphis, Littl Rock & Indian Territory.— 
Work has been commenced on this road near Hot Springs, 
Ark., all the right of way bas been secured, and the work 
is tobe completed between Little Rock and Hot Springs 
within twelve months. 


Mexican National.—The first through train from the 
City of Mexico to Laredo, Tex., over the Mexican National, 


arrived in Laredo, Oct. 3, having on board prominent offi- 
cials of the road. This road will be opened on Oct. 15, for 
pt ag freight traffic, and on Nov. 1 for through passenger 
traffic. 


Mexican Railroads.—The proposed road between Mat- 
amoras and Bagdad is to be called the Oriental Fronterizo 
Railroad, aud the company has already been organized, with 
Don Marcelino Roguir as President and Sefior Antonio Des- 
tugue as Secretary. A concession will be asked of the Fed- 
eral Government. Mines of quicksilver and silver have been 
discovered near Victoria, Tamaulipas. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The Rbine- 
lander branch extension has been opened for business from 
Rhinelander, Wis., to the line of the Lac du Flambeau In- 
dian reservation, 27 miles northwest of Rhinelander. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Judge Brewer, of the 
U.S. Circuit Court, at Leavenworth, n., has appointed 
H. ©. Cross and George A. Eddy Receivers of this road. 
Each is to furnish $200,000 bonds. The Receivers were ap- 
pointed on the application of the Mercantile Trust Co., and 
the Union Trust Co., of New York, trustees of the first mort- 
gage bonds, and was opposed by the Missouri, Kansas & 
Te xas stockholders. 


Monterey & Gulf.—<Active work on this road was com- 
menced at Monterey, Mex., last week. The road is to ex- 
tend from Monterey southward;to Tampico, on the Gulf of 
Mexi 0, a dist ance of 325 miles. As already noted, the con- 
tract for building the first 40 miles has been let to Sullivan 
Brothers. The contract for the whole line has been let to 
Morris R, Locke & Co., of Jerseyville, Ill. 


Northern Pacific.—The company is now constructing 
a branch from Cheney, Wash. Ter., to Davenport, a distance 
of 30 miles. This line is to be continued to Grand Coulie, 
Wash. Ter., on the Columbia River, 75 miles from Daven- 
port. Wilson & Glinn are the contractors. A branch from 
Phillipsburg to granite mines at Rumsey, Mont., 7 miles, is 
now nearly completed. G. W. Hunt, Portland, Or., is the 
contractor. A branch from near Corvallis, Mont., up 
Bitter Root Valley to Grantsdale, 11 miles, has also been 
completed. Besides these lines surveys have been made be- 
tween Calvin and Butte, Mont., 6 miles, and from Cceur 
d’Alene to Mission, ldaho, 30 miles, connecting at the latter 
place with the Coeur d’Alene Railway & Navigation Co.’s 
roads, now controlled by the Northern Pacific. 


Nortbern Pacific & Manitoba.—Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Schalz has signed the ordinance giving this company 
control of the Red River Valley road, and possession was 
taken Oct. 3. The first regular train was run Oct. 10. 

The contract for grading 20 miles of the branch from 
Morris to Brandon has been let to Egan Bros. and G. H. 
Strevel. 

Ohio & Northwestern.—Judge Sage of the United 
States District Court at Cincinnati has approved the petition 
of Receiver Hunt to issue Receiver’s certificates to the 
amount of $285,000. The certificates are wanted for pur- 
cbasing rolling stock, improving the roadbed and completing 
the extension to Sciotoville, which has been graded. 


Ohio Southern.—Right of way is being obtained at 
Springfield, O., for a belt road, which is to be built by this 
company and the Ohio, Indiana & Western. 


Ohio Valley.—Chief Engineer C. C. Genung_ has placed 
surveyors in the field locating the extension from Henderson, 
Ky., to Evansville, Ind., a distance of 10 miles. The line 
will cross the Ohio River below Green River Island, near 
Evansville, and will, when completed, give the Louisville & 
Nashville a competing line in reaching the system of roads 
running northwest The Central Construction Co., of Hen- 
derson, Ky., has been given the contract for the grading, 
and other contracts will be let shortly. The right of wa 
has been donated the entire distance. The Ohio River will 
be crossed by means of transfer barges. 


Old Colony.—The company hes petitioned the Massa- 
chusetts railroad commissioners for a certificate of exigency 
for building a branch \etween North Attleboro and Wal- 
pole, Mass. <A public bearing will be given Oct. 17. 


Ore Belt.—The company has been incorporated to build 
a road from Cedartown, Polk County, Ga., to Cara Springs, 
Floyd County, Ga., a distance of 11 miles. The capital stock 
is $200,000, of which $100,000 has been subscribed by a con- 
struction company. The remaining $100,000 has been taken 
by an equipment company. When built, the road will open 
up a rich mineral country. Grading is to be completed 
within 90 days. The company is asking for propositions on 
steel rails, engines, passenger and freight cars, Percy Lum- 
ley, Cedartown, Ga., is Chief Engineer. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The branch 
from the Columbia River, at Willows Creek, and southeast 
to Heppner, has been completed. The company bas under 
construction lines from Farmington north to Rockford, 
W. T., and thence to Mullan, Idaho, 123 miles, and from 
Ripana, W. T., to a point on this branch between Rockford 
and Farmington, about 75 miles. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—A yw injunction 
has been granted upon the petition of E. A. Frisbie and John 
AH. Williams, restraining the company from making use of 
2,658 shares, a controlling interest of the stock of the 
People’s Railway, of Schuylkill County, Pa. It is alleged that 
the People’s Company is a parallel and competing company 
with the Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven road, a leased line of 
the Philadeiphia & Reading, and therefore the Reading 
under the constitution cannot hold its stock. 


Port Jervis, Monticello & New York.—Justice C. 
F. Brown, of Newburgh, N. Y., sitting in Supreme Court, 
Chambers, rendered a decision last week in the suit of this com- 
pany against the New York, Lake Erie & Western. Thecom- 
plaint alleged that the Erie had instructed its station agents to 
refuse to receive and forward freight consigned to points on 
tbe Monticello road. Justice Brown holds that the Erie, in re- 
fusing to receive freight, as charged by the complaint, vio- 
lates its obligations as a common carrier, and orders that the 
temporary injunction granted at the outset of the suit be con- 
tinued, requiring the Erie to accept and transport freight for 
a!l points on the M onticello road uutil such time as the main 
issues of the litigation between the two companies shall have 
been finally adjudicated hy the courts. Th? main issues re- 
ferred to are raised in the suit for $50,000 damages brought 
against the Erie for alleged violation of contract in denying 
the Monticello road the terminal facilities formerly enjoyed 
at the Port Jervis station. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—A committee of the first 
mortgage bondholders is preparing a plan in opposition to 
the regular scheme of reorganization, which provides for a 
consolidation with the Chesapeake & Ohio. The new plan 
will be submitted witbin a few days. 


Richmond, Nicholasville, Irvine & Beatty- 
ville.—The directors and stockholders of this road, which is 
practically an extension of the Louisville Southern, held a 





meeting in Louisville last week, and awarded the contract 
for building the entire 100 miles of the proposed road to the 


Ohio Valley Improvement & Contract Co., of Louisville, 
Ky. The surveys will be commenced at once under Chief 
Engineer MacLeod, of the Louisville Southern, and the 
work carried on as fast as possible. An extension of the 
Louisville Southern, from Harrodsburg, Ky.. to Richmond, 
| Ky., will connect this road with the new one, and givea 
direct line through the richest part of Kentucky. When 
completed the new line will be operated by the Louisville 
Southern. 


St. Louis, Baxter Springs & Oklahoma. — The 
preliminary surveys for this road between Galena, Baxter 
Springs and Coffeyville, Kan., have been completed, and it 
is stated that the company bas made arrangements for be- 
ginning active work on the road at Baxter Springs by 
November. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—Sur- 
veyors are reported at work on a line for an extension of the 
Benton Branch to Hot Springs, Ark. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—The company com- 
menced operating the Thomasville, Tallahassee & Monticello 
road on Oct. 8, its entire length, from Thomasville, Ga., via 
Metcalfe to Monticello, Fla., 24 miles. 


Seaboard & Roanoke.—An extension from Cheraw to 
Sumter, 8. C., is said to be contemplated by the company. 
At Sumter connection would be made with an extension 
of the Eutawville road, now being built to that point from 
Vances. By using this line and the South Carolina road 
from Pregnalls, the Seaboard & Roanoke would secure a 
line into Charleston, independent of the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Southern Pacific.—The company bas closed a contract 
with the Cataba Coal Mining Co. of Alabama, for 15 car 
loads of coal per day, equal to about 300 tons. This coal 
will be obtained from the Cahaba mines at Blovton, 35 miles 
soutiwest of Birmingbam. The contract is for an indefi- 
nite period of time. The coal wi!] be used by the Atlantic 
Division at New Orleans and stations between that city and 
El Paso, Texas. 


Tennessee Midland.—There are now about 2,000 
hands employed on the road between Jackson and the Ten- 
nessee River, a distance of 50 miles, and it will probably be 
completed to that river in December. An 800-ft. tunnel will 
be bored through the ridge of iron ore between the Tennessee 
River and Centreville. 


Tilton & Belmont.—At a meeting of the directors this 
week the contract for building the road between Tilton and 
Belmont. Me., six miles, was let to Ryan & Co., of New 
York. The contractors will begin work this week, 


Ulster & Delaware.—Justice Parker has granted leave 
to the Attorney-General of New York to bring an action 
against the company to tcrfeit its charter because it bas 
failed and refused to extend the line to Oneonta, N. Y., as it 
was stated would be done in the charter. 


Union Pacific, Lincoln & Colorado.—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed with the Secretary of State in 
Colorado, with a capital stock of $27,500,000. The road is 
to run from Lincoin, Neb., to Denver. 


Utah Central.—-The surveying party in Nevada are re- 
ported to have finished their work, and the northern party 
are working towards Salt Lake from Kane Springs. Three 
and four lines have been laid in some places. 


Western New Vork & Pennsylvania.—In the 
United States Court in Pittsburgh, last week, Judge Acheson 
handed down an opinion in the case of Edward W. Kingsley 
against the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia, on exceptions 
filed by the company to the Master’s report on the compen- 
sation to be allowed the Receiver and his counsel. Judge 
Acheson sustained the claims made by the Receiver, and 
affirmed the Master’s report. G. Clinton Gardner was Presi- 
dent of the roud before be was appointed Receiver. He was 
Receiver for two years, and the Master allowed him $12,500 
in addition to his salary of 315.000. He bandleda during the 
year upwards of $10,000,000 of funds. Samuel Dixon, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, and George Zabriskie, of New York, each 
receive $7,500. 

West Penn & Shenango Connecting.—The appeal 
of W. W. Reed, of New York, in the case of the Fidelity 
Insurance Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Trustee, against the 
company from the decree of the Common Pleas Court of 
Mercer County, Pa., was argued this week in the Supreme 
Court, at Pittsburgh. Reed was the contractor for building 
the road, for which work he was to receive, in addition to 
cash, a large pruportion of the stock of the road. He com- 
pleted it, and when it was finished, agreed, it is claimed, to 
the issuing of a first ‘mortgage to the Fidelity Co. for 
$400,000. The company became insolvent later, and Reed 
put in a priority claim for work. The lower court decided 
that the mortgage had the first claim, in that Reed,as a mem- 
ber of the company, agreed to its issuance. The decision 
was reserved. 


Western Union Telegraph.—The annual report for 
the year ended June 30 shows the ret earnings to he $496,- 
364 in excess of the 4°¢ per cent. dividends paid to stock- 
holders during the year, or a little over 14 per cent., showing 
earnings equal to 54 per cent. on the stock. The gross 
earnings increased $2,519,254 over those of the preceding 
year: the expenditures increased $1,485,924, and the net 
earnings $1,033,230. The tabular results follow : 

Years ended June 30——~ 
3 1887. 1888 





_— 





1886. L 
Gross earnings.... ........ $16.298.639 $17,191,910 $19,711,164 
Expenses ................. 12,378,784 13,154,629 14,640,592 
Net earnings .......... $3,919,855 $4,047,281 $5,070,572 
Int. end sinking fund ..... 534,453 £33,065 530,258 
Ralauces ....... cesses $3.385 402 $3,504,215 $4,540,314 
Dividends paid.... ..... ..¢ 3 399,573 d 811,864 e 4,043,950 
Surplus for the year... .......... $2.69:2, 352 $496,364 
Deficit for the year ... $14,171 piaauaes neees oe 
¢e dividend, 44 per cent.;d dividend, 1 per cent ; e dividend, 

434 per cent. 
TRAFFIC. 

1886. 1887. 1888. 
Miles of poles and cable... .. 151.832 156 814 171,375 
Miles of wire ....... .. 489,667 524,641 616,248 
Number of offices.... ... .... 5,142 15,658 17,241 
Number of messages....... . 43,289,807 47,294,530 51,463,955 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


The Inter-state Commerce Commision. 

The Commission has decided ina case brought against the 
Burlington & Missouri River road, concerning a trip pase 
which was issued in alleged violation of the second section 
of the act to regulate commerce, that the complainant has 
no case. The trip pass was issued on April 10, 1 87, to C. 
H. Waite, an employé who had been discharged and who 
wished to go to Atchison to seek employment on another 
road. The pass was never used and expired in 20 days. 
The commission decides that unlawfulness under this section 





consists in the doing of a service by a carrier inthe manner 
forbidden by the statute. The pass not being used it is ruled 
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that no service was performed. The motive for bringing the 
complaint does not appear in the accounts published. 

In the case of the Spartanburg Boar? of ‘Trade against the 
Richmond & Danville, a motion had been made to dismiss 
the complaint; the board was asked to pass upon the relative 
reasonableness of rates at many stations andjin a large extent 
of territory upon the mere face of certain tariffs; the parties 
are required to present further evidence. 

The Western Freight Association, at a meeting in Chicago, 
on Tuesday, considered the question of a uniform classifica- 
tion, in pursuance of the recommendation of Chairman 
Cooley, of the I[nter-state Commerce Commission, in his 
recent letter to Mr. Blanchard. The Association recommends 
the appointment of a committee of three by each of the six 
principal traffic associations in the country to meet for the 
consideration of the question. 


Traffic Notes. 


Receiver Truesdale, of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, has 
complained to Chairman Abbott that the Wisconsin Central 
takes second-class passengers between Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago at $1 less than the agreed rate. 

The Iowa Railroad Commissioners are taking testimony 
on the complaint of the Dubuque Jobbers and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association against the Illinois Central, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, ard Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, 
alleging that illegal high rates are charged on freight. 

The Louisville & Nashville, is now out of both the South- 
ern Railway & Steamship Association and the Southern 
Passenger Association. The Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific is out of the Passenger Association, but is 
still in the Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

A Denver dispatch states that the Burlington & Missouri 
River has reduced fares to Missouri River points one-third. 
The action is based on alleged irregularities of competing 
lines in making special rates for parties. 

The Southern Pacific has slaced {i in its principal ticket of- 
fices in Oregon tickets to all Eastern points, via the Central 
Pacific. This is a bid for travel to the East which has here- 
tofore gone over the Oregon Short Line and the Northern 
Pacific. Regular unlimited rates are $15 above the San Fran- 
cisco rate, but limited first and second class tickets are sold 
at the same price as from San Francisco. 

A new fast mail train has heen put on between New York 
and St. Louis over the Pennsylvania. It will leave New 
York at 7:40 p. m.,and arrive at the principal western 
termini in about ore hour quicker time than was male by 

revious mail trains. The east-bound train will leave St. 
,ouis at 10 a. m., and arrive in New York the next day at 
4 p. m. 


St. Louis Passenger Rates. 

There is a truce in the war among the lines out of St. Louis 
on eastbound passenger business, and all rates were restored 
to the old figures on Wednesday. The general passenger 
agents of the Vandalia, Bee Line, Wabash and Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi held a meeting in Cleveland Tuesday, and decided 
to advance rates for thirty days pending a final settlement 
of the points at issue. The new rates are as follows: From 
St. Louis to New York, Vandalia, $23; Bee Line, $22; Wa- 
bash, $21; Ohio & Mississippi, $20. The Bee Line thus partial- 
ly secures the differential it was fighting to maintain. With 
the exception of the Vandalia’s, which is 50 cents less, the 
rates are the same as before the cutting began. A meeting 
of passenger agents of the roads interested will be held in 
Chicago uext Tuesday to arrange minor details. Within 
thirty days there will be another meeting, at which exhibits 
of the business done by the four roads during the past six 
months will be presented and new differentials agreed upon. 

This restoration is made without a ten days’ notice, and is 
apparently a violation of the Inter-state commerce law. 


East-bound Rates. 

The official! announcement of the restored rates which go 
into effect Oct. 15, provides for the following rates, Chicago 
to New York: 75c., 65¢., 50c., 35¢., 30c., 25¢. 
Grain, flour, etc., in carloads, 20c. : cured’ meats, lard, 
ete., L. C. oe 0c. ; provisions in carloads, 25c.; bulk meats, 
carloads, 30c.; butter, 50c.; wool, 75c.; in machine com- 

ressed bales, 5Cc.; tobacco, 30c.; pig iron, C. L., 20c.; live 

ogs, C. L , 25c. This rate on hogs applies to Boston also. 


Live Stock Shipments. 


The following comparative statement of shipments of live 
stock from Kansas City for the month of September by the 
principal roads is taken from a local paper: 


Wabash Western. 
Cue Pau! & K. C 


Receipts of live stock at Chicago by the Sean lines for 
September, in cars: 


Chicago & Alton.. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chi., St. Paul & K. C 

og &N. W 


one Santa Fe & Cal 
Illinois Ceutral 
Waba: 


Cars. 


The cotton movement for the week ending Oct. 5 

ported as follows, in bales : 
Interior markets ; 1888. 

Receipts.... 

Shipments 95,283 

Stock..... . ......0... 98,210 
seaports ; 

oom 


1887. 
163,298 
134,260 

147,999 


Decrease. 
30.279 
37,977 
49,789 


251,186 
748 17 70,439 
327, 648 425,896 


East-eound Shipments. 
The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all 
lines for the week ending Saturday, Uct. 6, amounted to 
59,105 tons, against 59,298 tons during the preceding week, 
a decrease of 193 tons, and agninst 36,058 tons during the 
corresponding week of 1887, an increase of 23,047 tons. 
The proportions were: 


Wabash.. 

Michigan Cenirai " 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Pitts., Fort bys) & Chic 

Chicago, St. L. & Pitts. 

Baltimore & Onto 

Chicago & Grand Trunk 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis ... .. . ES ae 
Chicago & Atlantic 


60,618 
88,691 
95,248 


190, ef 
8h, 


Of the above shipments 3,279 tons were flour, 24,593 tons 
grain, 3,540 tons cured meats, 1,842 tons lard, 8,492 tons 
dressed meats, 1,098 tons butter, 1,375 tous hides, $ 262 tons 
wool, and 3,176 ‘tons lumber. The Chicago & Grand Trunk 
carried the greatest share of the shipments. The three Van- 





8.i Expenses 





derbilt lines together carried 32.3 per cent. of 7 the bus 
iness, while the two Pennsylvania lines carried 27.5 per cent. 


Coal. 


The coal and coke tonnage of the Pennsylvania originating 
on lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for the week ending 
Sept. 29, and the year to that date, was as follows: 


Coal. Coke. Total. 
227,978 93,371 321,349 
. 8,6 55,881 2,919, 554 11,575,435 
yf 621, 268 2,606,294 10,227,562 


The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere division of 
the United Railroads of New Jersey division for the same 
periods was as follows: 


Total for week ending Sept. 29.. 
Total for year 1588 to date.... 
Total for year 1887 to date. 


1888. 1887. 
12,548 29,876 


42,424 
‘ 1,215, 539 1,191,134 24,404 
The coal tonnages for the week ending Oct. 6 are reported 
as follows, in tons : 


Tne. 
Total for week 
Tota! for year. 


1888. 
8 .8,636 
. 339,387 


1887. 
724,374 
313,917 


r. 
1 


Increase. 
104,262 
25,470 


Anthracite 
Bituminous 


Cc. 
4.4 
8.1 
Railroad Earnings. 


The earnings and expenses of the Central Pacific for July, 
and from Jan. 1 to July 31, were as follows. The mileage is 
1,861 against 1,408 last year : 


—--— Jul 


1688. 
5,12 24 


Net earnings . . $620,314 
Rental leased lines 


y.-——--. —Jan. 1 to July _ 7 

1887, 888. 887 
ase 537 $8,695,502 
9,210 & 236,198 


$640,324 $3,4 459,304 
6,262 

$3.465,566 

2,956, 


$508,744 


Gross earn 
Op. expenses. 


136, 926 





$3,284,257 


Net increase 


. 620,314 
Fixed char.*...... 


404,383 


Net profit... ... $215,931 
* Includes interest, rentals, 


additions and betterments, 
and U.S. dues. 


taxes, 
The following statement shows the earnings of the Chi- 

cago, Burlington & Quincy for August and since Jan. 1 : 

1888. 1887 


‘. 
2,273,702 $2,282.102 
957,405 


Decrease- 
$108,400 
275,516 


August: 


Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 


MNO a ccanien a <ccusen ess $14,113,168 $17,826,009 $3,712,841 
Net .. 2,328,626 7,922,858 5,594,231 


The following are the earnings of the Union Pacific for Au- 
gust and the eight months to September 30: 


August: 


Ine. or Dec. 
Gross earnings 


I. $50,757 
1. 191,949 
D. 


$2,587,355 
1,512,896 


$1,074,459 


$141,192 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 1: 
Gross earnings 


$18.625,000 
Operating expenses..... sovcccsces 


1 115 53,159 
~ $7,071,841 


I. 587,137 
I 581.600 
a. $5,537 
The earnings and expenses of the Louisville & Nashville 


for August and the two months to Aug. 31 were as follows : 
1888 
"58,011 


- - $487,916 


August: 
Jross earnings 
Oper. expenses 
Net earnings 
July to Aug. 31: 


Gross earnings............. $2,679,359 
Oper. expenses 1,711,844 


1887. 
$1,369,561 


Ine. or Dec’ 


: D. $23.634 
817,097 I. 40,914 


$552,464 D. 


$64,548 


D. 
L 


D.$128,255 


$2,696,224 
1,601,454 


$1.094,770 


$16,865 
110,390 


$967,515 
The following are the earnings in Mexican currency of the 
Mexican National for August and July : 
1887. 


$137,215 
116,916 
437 


Approx. gross earnings Aug, excluding 
construction material 

Actual gross earnings, tag 

Construction............. 


—_ 435 


$117,353 
125,025 


$7,672 


The earnings and expenses of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy for the month of August and the eight months to 
Aug. 31 were as follows : 


$171,753 
173,542 


Expenses 


Net deficit. 


1888, 
$552,122 
1,538,528 

183,052 

$2,273,702 
1,591,813 


$681,889 


August: 
Passenger 
Freight 
Mailand mis... .... 


1887. 

$627,505 

1,563,652 
190,946 


2,382,103 
1,424,697 


$957,406 


Ine. or Dec 
$75,383 
25123 
7'894 
$108,400 
167,116 


$275,516 


Expenses 


py Mp yyy 


Net earnings 


Jan. 1 to Aug. 31: 
Passenger 
Freight. ... a 
Mail and mis... ...... 


$4,151,331 
12,235,318 
1,439,361 
$17,826,010 
11,784,542 ~ 9,903,151 


$2,328,626 $7,922,859 D. $5. 594, 231 
The statement of the New York, Lake Erie & Western for 


August, and for the eleven months ending Aug. 31, is as fol- 
lows: 


Month of August; 


$363.448 
3,285,021 
1,374, 989 64,372 


$14,113,168 





712,841 


3, ‘ 
1,581,390 


D. 
D. 
D. 
D. $: 
sa 





Net earnings 


1888. 
1,568,907 


$842,924 
231,156 


. $611,768 


1887. 
$2,440,766 
1,540,960 
$899 806 
218,754 


$681,052 


Inc. or Dec. 
$3 28, 929 
7,946 


Gross earnings 
Oper. expenses. . ...... 








$56,875 
12,402 


$69,277 


Due leased lines. 








Net earnings.... .. 
Oct. 1 to Aug. 31: 
1886-7. 

... $24,128,341 

. 15,539,563 

88, 568,778 

2,101,641 


$6,467,237 


1887-8. 
$24,839,199 
16,142,134 


$8,697,066 
2,183,830 


$6,513,267 


Gross earnings .... 
Oper. expenses 


710,858 
582,570 





$128,288 
Due leased lines.... . .. 2,188 





I 
I 
z. 
L. 
Net earnings I $45.100 


The earnings of the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago for Au- 
gust are as given below : 


1888. 1887. 
$78,322 
41,176 


Inc. or Dec, 
1. §2,564 
I. 3.074 


Gross earnings 
Op. ex. and taxes 


The statement of the Central of Georgia for August shows: 
1888. 1887. 

$466,152 

330,097 

$136,084 

17,220 


Inc. or Dec. 
I. $62,600 
iL hh, 554 


a $51. 045 
D. 12,707 


I. $38,701 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 


Month of September : 

1888. 

$65,838 
99,200 
65,407 

224,480 
151.153 


Earnings 
Expenses 


Net earnings 
Other income.. .. 


RNR asec chase, Gan aaene $192,642 $153,304 


Cairo, Vin. & Chi. 

Mil. & Northern.. 

Tol., A.A.& N.M 

Lake E. &. West. 

‘ Bulf., R. & Pitts. 
Month of August: 

oe Valley 


= & Atl. & br. 
Ne 

ome V. & Chic. 
Net. 


Ine. or Dee. 
1 


2.200 
9.64% 
13,165 
69,348 


bad ad ad 


185,713 
79.655 
146,368 

79, 368 


7 s012 


i) 


419. 328 
528,783 
157,130 
369,315 


— 
ES we 


moe 


Pane af 
tom So Im Din to com KAD 


2,382 2 "103 
957,406 
273.691 

94, a4 


108, 1401 
275,517 
34,113 
10,000 
14,581 


oe 
RBS 
ie 2) 


= 
N 
o 


104, 000 
59.366 


10.6 
32.5 


Perr ggiiens 


3.194 8.4 
2,000 200.0 
6,442 16.3 
8,000 160.0 
1,403 12 
10,763 7 
97,250 
19.475 


Viner 
oe. & R.G.W. 


Reins 
peers 


= a 


1.299,586 
601 906 
409 911 
184.981 
192,231 


_ mo 


2 
Fonts, 
rae Be) 


Ne 
Tol. & Ohio Cen. 
Net . ; 
—_ Pacific. . 
Ne : 215 6h 
w. N. ne: & Penn. 990: O12 2 
an et ae 99 159 
231,060 
131,185 
1 to Sept. 30 : 
$1,560,024 $1,549,519 
782.8386 


699,106 
476,581 381,163 


Cone 
29 Ore dt 9 STD: 


NUNIKAroee 


3,001 
Nine months—Jan. 
N.Y.,L E. &w. 


Mil. 
Tol.,. A.A & N.M 


$10,505 
83,780 
95,417 


osm 


Bre 


Light months—Jan, 1 to Aug. 31: 
Allegheny Valley $1,327,664 $1,302,592 
Net.. 527. 640 
507,242 
123.296 
8,240,485 
1,934 227 
4.248,721 
1,262,744 
$.381,613 
3,683,202 
13.5 13,168 


$25,072 
44.752 
3,036 
23,381 
1,399,221 


cn 


at DD et 


SSN PRES cs 
GSLVWIISReIUUICano 


md 
= 


51594233 


m cio 
= 


t 
oS oe ~ ao 
wonwnocrroon 


2 353.469 


236, 590 
687.000 $ 


— noe 
. eee U sé 


5. 
I 
D 
D 
L 
zs 
1. 
I. 
I. 
i. 
D. 
D. 
I. 
D 
a 
D 
I. 
: # 
1, 
i. 
I. 
1 
I 


— 


10.113,422 
3,894,394 
1.170.253 


yi 


WAINQRK QQ ROE ae: 


aed S) 
_ BRASH & 


164, oa > 
7,949,315 
3,06 2.330 


Re 


10.708.858 
3,984.81: 
2393! 


Norther Pacific 


vai 
Be 


204 
321,773 
1,283.965 
304,744 
746,228 
207,345 
18,625,000 
7,071,841 
2,829,303 
584,764 

i, 100, a 1 


ri] 


. Se 


Net 397.587 
Pitts. & West ... 1 279,939 


Net . 
Tol. & Ohio Cent. 
_Ne t 


id 


646,230 
194,267 
18,037,863 
7,066.304 
1,777,106 
333,720 
1,031,544 
405,718 
$87,493,726 
32,463,751 


consou 


<3e. 


MOM: COO U: 


205 09: 


Total (gross).... $81,339,747 
Total (net) 28,345,737 


a 
D 
1. 
I 
a 
I. 
2 
I 
D. 
D. 
a 
i. 
a 
I. 
9 
i. 
Z. 
I. 
I. 
a. 


46, 021 
123,014 


is 


ee 
QS 


D. 


_ 


Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated ia 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ." 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Phil 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg. set 
Centra! Pacific 
Chesapeake & Ohi 37 
Chesa., Ohio & a muchwestern: 
Chicago & Altc 142,14 
Chic., Purl. & Quincy. .142, 258, 2¢ 
Chic. & North Wis 
Chie , Mil. & st . Paul . 
Chic., Rock —- - Pacifi 

Chic., St. L. & Pit : 
Chic. & West Mi chig 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Val.. 3By 
Cin., N. O. & T. Pac 
Cleve., Col., 


Kansas City. Clinton & Spring. 4 
Kansas C., Ft. 8S. & Guif 
Kentucky “Central 
Lake Erie & W estern 
Lake Shore & Mich. South.. 
72 Lehigh Valle 

Louis 


Philadelphia Co” one 
Pittsb., Cincin. & St. Louis. 339 
Pitts., Fort W: ayne id Chicago. .892 
Richmond & Danville 364 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdens.. 

St. Louis, Alton _—_——* Haute. 92 
St. Louis & San Fran 

St. Louis, Vandalia & T. *Tiaute. 364 
Toledo, Ann —— N. Mich, .339 
32 Union 


Det., “Lansing & Northern.. 
owen ean Lex. & Big Sandy. 
Fitehbu: 








Net earnings 


$37,146 


D. $5,638 


ac 
Wrightsville “e Tennille. 
Illinois Ce 








